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vecessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 
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waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
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Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
should be ates with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 
Wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mal matter. 
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Holstein Beef Qualities. 


‘*Improvement is perhaps even more 
telling in modes of feeding stock, a given 
amount of food being made to goa greater 
way than formerly. Iam not to give away 
secrets, but may assure you that the steer 
Challenger, which won the beef sweep- 
stakes recently at Chicago, probably owed 
his victory more to feeding than to blood; 
which you will appreciate on being told 
that he was at least one-eighth Holstein, no 
doubt a considerable handicap on him asa 
tleshmaker.”’ 

E. B. Andrews of Nebraska University 
wrote the above in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Supply and Demand for Beef,’ printed in 
the Butcher’s Advocate of Jan. 27 last. Now 
won’t the learned gentleman give his author- 
ity for the statement that the Holstein- 
Friesian blood in Challenger acted as a 
handicap? The University of Nebraska 
never demonstrated that statement nor has 
any other college or experiment station or 
private investigator. The Hollanders have 
for centuries demonstrated the capabilities 
of the Holstein as beef producers. No 
finer beef or veal reaches London market 
than is furnished by Holland, and there are 
lines of steamers across the North Sea 
carrying Holstein beef to London market, 
which is raised by tenant farmers upon the 
highest valued land in the world devoted to 
cattle raising. 

It is a fact that full-blood and grade- 
Holstein steers can be easily made to weigh 
1200 to 1500 pounds. At birth, calves weigh 
eighty to 125 pounds. Cows weigh 1200 to 
1400 pounds, and often 1600 to 1800 and some 
as high as two thousand and 2100 pounds. 
Bulls and steers have attained frequently 
weights of 3500 pounds and more. Calves 
frequently gain one hundred pounds per 
month, 

At the Michigan Agricultural College, 
when two each of Galloways, Shorthorns, 
Jerseys and one Hereford and one Devon 
were selected and accurate record kept for 
seven months of the food consumed, daily 
ration, monthly weights and gains, it was 
found that the two Holsteins had made the 
largest gains per day since birth. It re- 
quired seven pounds and a fraction of a 
mixture of food to produce a pound of 
weight in the Holsteins, and more than ten 
pounds to produce the same weight in the 
Shorthorns. The Holsteins showed them- 
selves the most economical feeders of all 
that were in the test. 

At the Chicago Fat Stock Show in 1886 
there were twelve entries in the yearling 
carcass class. The Holstein steer stoud 
second, weighing 1250 pounds; average gain 
per day since birth 2.02 pounds. 

in 1888 B. Waddell of Marion, O., showed 
at Chicago the Holstein calf Ohio Champ- 
ion in competition, This calf was nine 

n0nths old and weighed 1070 pounds. 

\nong the fat cattle slaughtered at the 
Chicago Fat Stock Show it was found that 
the Holsteins were the only breed that had 
lindquarters heavier than the forequarters. 

Numerous other demonstrations of same 

't have been made by this breed at 

icago. In 1890, the heifer Daisy, 285 days 
v1, weighed 850 pounds, gain per day, 2.98 

ounds; the steer, Alpine Boy, 197 days old, 
zhed 495 pounds, a gain of 2.51 pounds 
day; Ben Johnson, 1293 days old, 
zhed 1945 pounds; Rattler, 1319 days old, 
‘vighed 2085 pounds; Madolzus Leader, 822 
“ays old, weighed 1470 pounds; Tom, 789 

\\8 old, weighed 1330 pounds; Van Asmug, 

days old, weighed 1170 pounds, and Spot, 

days old, weighed 1435 pounds. These 
® pure-bred Holsteins, and their weight 
‘.d gain per day show that they are excel- 

“il beef animals. It is plainly evident that 

‘hing but good came from the Holstein 

od in Challenger, and very probably 

ve him those qualities that made him 
umpion, FREDERICK L. HOUGHTON. 
rattleboro, Vt. 
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Sowing Hungarian. 

robably many readers will sow hunga- 
this year, as the seeding failed in so 
"ay sections. It makes good hay for cows 
particular; it can be grown in sixty days; 
in be followed by winter wheat or rye. 
‘ere is ample time to prepare the ground 
‘er hungarian is removed. T. B. Terry 
‘"tes that he began growing it nearly 
tty years ago. It is a common crop in 
bh ‘lairy sections where he lives. In reply 
-' vestions about sowing hungarian, he 
“‘vises in the Practical Farmer to set 

: ler the same as for clover. 

My recollection is that we sow twenty- 
e feet wide at one passage, clover or 
“ngarian, and sixteen feet for timothy 
a If you haven’t any directions, meas- 
ie eed or weigh it, and sow down and 
The » being sure not to get on t»0 much. 
+ “1 you can easily figure how. much more 

Open the gate, knowing the length of 





your field. After going one round, stop and 
examine the thickness of seed on the ground 
where the casts lap. If thicker there than 
where you walk, sow wider; if thinner, sow 
narrower. With a little care one can do 
perfect work. I mean just what I say. We 
never think of having the least show of un- 
evenness. There are no streaks of thinner 
or thicker seeding, or of misses. If there 
is any wind, sow squarely with and against 
it. Avoidaside wind. Never sow hun- 
garian seed until the ground gets warm. It 
is @ warm-weather crop and will not grow 
early in the season, when the ground is 
cold. About two weeks after corn planting 
will be early enough. The first of June is 
about right in northern Ohio, where I live. 
Plow the ground as early as it is dry 
enough, and work it by spells until seeding 


time. Never. let it dry up hard on top. Stir 


as soon as dry enough after every rain. 

“This spring fallow will greatly help the 
crop. Have the soil very fine, mellow and 
firm before sowing the seed. Cover witha 
weeder, or light smoothing harrow, and roll 
if dry and no danger from crust forming if 
rain comes. Onclay lands the plants can 
hardly get up through a crust. In extrene 
cases it would be better to sow over if one 
got caught. To make good mowing one can 
roll after the plants are up three or four 
inches if he did not before. I should do this 
on clay ground. 

* To make good, safe hay the grass should 
be cut as soon as it is fully headed out, 
while in bloom, before seeds have filled. 
You can see the bloom early in the morning, 
when dew is on. The time will be from 
fifty-five to sixty days from sowing, usually 
if it starts promptly after sowing. Then 
you can plow the stubble fur wheat early in 
Augnst. We have grown heavy crops of 
wheat after it. You cannot seed with hun- 
garian as it grows too thickly. Three pecks 
of seed per acre is about right. On good, 
rich land three large loads of hay can be 
grown per acre. It should be cured much 
the same as clover, only it does not injure 
as quickly by lying flat. I have mowed a 
large field in the afternoon, left it the next 
day flat, raked ands cocked it the following 
day, beginning.as ‘soon as dew was well off, 
and drew in without opening the next two 
days. Ifa rain came when it was in cock 
we would open it some so as to dry all 
water out. Some years we have opened it 
anyway, as the se*son: was wet. We put 
about one hundred pounds in a cock. Last 
year Robert, by using tedder, cocked it the 
next day after it was cut. One cannot cut 
it with the Eureka mower, which we use 
for other hay, hencea tedder is more needed. 
But 1 have put up many tons of good hay 
without one, as described.”’ 





Vermont Farm Notes. 


Since the first day of May we have had very 
fine growing weather. I think I never saw 
grass look better than now. There has 
been a little rain, just enough to moisten 
the surface of the ground without putting a 
stop to work, and that just kept grass boom- 
ing. It was a pretty sudden transition 
from the barn to the pasture for the stock, 
but very timely for farmers short of hay. 

Potatoes have taken another rise, and are 
now selling at ninety cents a bushel to car. 
Seed graip is high, oats fifty-five cents a 
bushel, and other kinds in proportion. 

Eggs are eighteen cents per dozen. Butter 
is again on the decline, St. Albans quota- 
tions for this week for dairy being, for 
separator boxes and prints, seventeen to 
eighteen cents; solid packed, sixteen cents ; 
selections, nineteen cents; any grade, thir- 
teen cents. E. R. T. 

Franklin County, Vt. 





Thorough Fruit Farming. 


One of the best examples of thorough 
methods applied to a small area of land de- 
voted to fruit culture is seen in the three 
and one-half acre place owned and worked 
by D. E. Atwood of Chelmsford, Mass. 
Mr. Atwood formerly owned a farm of over 
one hundred acres in another town and pro- 
duced all-round farming, with fruit culture 
included, but he found that when spreading 
his energies over such a large area it was 
impossible to give the thorough cultivation 
and timely attention that the crops needed. 
‘The fruit, which he found paid the best of 
anything, was likely to be neglected on ac- 
count of the press of other work. Accord- 
ingly he dispused of his large farm and 
bought this small place, which is very nicely 
located near the centre of the town, and in- 
cludes some of the best land to be found in 
that section, the soil being fertile, heavy 
and fairly moist. ° s 

The work has been planned in such a way 
that Mr. Atwood can doit nearly all him- 
self, except inthe picking and marketing 
season. Thereare about one hundred fruit 
trees, one thousand currant bushes, five 
hundred gvoseberries and a large area of 
raspberries, blackberries, strawberries and 
grapes. This furnishes & liberal income, al- 
though a cow and horse are kept, and the 
one hundred or so hens on the place furnish 
an annual return of close to $100 net profit. 

Thorough culture is the keynote of the 
methods employed. ‘‘ Better have clean 
cultivation and no manure, than plenty of 
fertilizer and no care,” says Mr. Atwood. 
So bushes, trees and small fruits are kept 
under cultivation all the summer except 
when the growth indicates that the matter 
is in danger of being overdone, producing a 
rank, tender wood, in which case that part 
of the plantation is allowed to grass in. 

Blackberries are grown in rows, care- 
fully wired in, the plants headed back to 
form a bushy growth, in which the berries 
can be easily gathered. Snyder is a favor- 
ite variety on account of its hardiness. 
Among raspberries the Cuthbert is the 
favorite. The raspberry bushes are laid 
down and covered with earth in the fall. 
The operation costs $9 for labor, but is re- 





paid several times over in the larger crop 
of berries and better quality. The crop 


from an acre of raspberries last year was 
about ten thousand pint baskets, which was 
the largest on record. A preceding year the 
crop had been 8500 baskets. In a single day 
twenty-eight bushels were gathered. This 
year the promise is not so favorable, since 
even with the covering of earth the vines 
are not coming out in perfect condition on 
account of the severity of the winter. 

A patch of strawberries seven rods square 
produced $73 worth last year, or at the 
rate of $1600 an acre. The soil is heavy 
and dark and seems particularly well 
adapted to this fruit. The plants grow 
vigorously all through the season and do 
not seem to suffer from dry weather. They 
are mulched with fine cut shavings applied 
in the fall and allowed to remain through 
the season, both as a winter protection and a 
summer mulch and to keep the berries from 
getting into the dirt. 

The currant bushes are also good yield- 
ers. They are mostly of the Cherry variety. 
The Japanese plum is another fruit which 


-as elimate is concerned, as good perfume 
can be produced in all the winter wheat 
sections of the United States as the best 
Turkish attar. 

The perfume is extracted from the flowers 
‘by macerating or in flowering in lard or tal- 
low, and from the fat extracting the per- 
fume in aleohol. The process is neither 
difficult nor expensive. 


LAVENDER. 
Oil of lavender is a standard and exten- 
sively used perfume of which the United 
States imports annually about $200,000 
worth. The lavender (Lavendula angusti- 
folia) is a well-known garden perennial, 
hardy everywhere in the United States. It 
thrives best on limestone soil. The perfume 
is distilled off. 
ORRIS ROOT. 
The orris root of the drug stores is the 
powdered root stocks of the common blue 
flag of. the garden, Iris Germanica. The 





other species, Tris Pallida and Iris Floren- 
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HOLSTEIN BULL, SIR KORNDYKE MANOR DE KOL. 
A Member of the Herd of H. A. Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y. 





does Well Ui this heavy soil, does not seem 
to be much troubled with curculio or black 
knot. Someof them were planted in the 
hen yard, but the growth was found to be 
toc rank and tender under such conditions. 
The Abundance is a favorite variety on ac- 
count of its heavy crop and fairly good 
quality. The Burbank is also considered a 
good market plum, but inferior in quality. 
** If I could have only one plum tree,’ says 
Mr. Atwood, ‘**I would choose the Abun- 
dance.”’ 

Other small fruits are grown only enough 
for home use. There are Concord, Brigh- 
ton and Green Mountain grapes, an apricot 
tree, a few peaches and a cherry tree or 
two, all in a thriving condition, but the 
location is hardly suitable for peaches. The 
apple trees are very profitable, especially 
the early varieties. One Red Astrachan 
last summer yielded $11.70, the fruit being 
sold on the tree. 





Flower and Perfume Farming. 

As our country grows older and the popu- 
lation increasing bears harder upon the 
means of subsistence, there is ever morea 
demand for the little by-industries by which 
labor of. the young, the aged and those too 
delicate or otherwise incapacitated for or- 
dinary work may earn something toward 
their support. Among the oldest and most 
generally practiced small industries in the 
Old World is perfume farming.| The United 
States imports annually not less than 
$1,000,000 worth of perfumery, most of 
which can be as well produced in this coun- 
try as in the ‘countries from which we iw- 
port, in so far as climate and soil are con- 
cerned. The reason we have not developed 
this line of industry sooner is because our 
people were too prosperous, or labor too 
scarce to make it worth while to try. Of 
recent years in Virginia and other States 
the raising of sweet violets for city markets 
has become quite an industry in the Pied- 
mont counties, along the southern Allegha- 
nies. The indastry is mostly in the hands 
of ladies and their children. Hired labor 
cannot be profitably used in this work ex- 
cept at harvest time. The profits of the 
work are said to be much greater than the 
men secure from tobacco or any other stand- 
ard crop of those sections. 

Among the more important perfumery 
crops which may be successfully grown in 
the United States are the following: 

ROSE GERANIUM. 
The rose geraniums of the garden, Pelar- 
goniumcapitatum, Pelar gonium odoratissi- 
mim, are the two species used for perfume. 
These plants thrive best on rather dry, 
sandy soils, though they will grow upon any 
fertile soil. The perfume is extracted by 
distilling the entire plant. 
THE ROSE. 

Of attar of roses the United States im- 
ports annually over $300,000 worth. Most 
of this comes from the Balkan provinces 
of Turkey. The climate there is cool and 
moist with long summer droughts. The 
other agricultural staples are wheat and 
small grains. The variety of rose most 
used is the Damascus rose. In France, the 
Province rose is extensively grown for per- 
fume. The rose, when grown for perfume, 
requires a strong, rich, but not too moist 
soil. The flowering season should be dry 
and hot. The American sun of June, which 
would be our harvest month, is very power- 





ful in bringing out the perfume, and so far 





tina are also used. The iris requires-a de- 
cidedly moist soil and is hardy everywhere. 
The roots must be grown for two or three 
years before gathering, and must then be 
stored for at least two years before grind- 
ing. The perfume develops slowly in the 
dried root after harvesting. The United 
States imports annually about $40,000 worth 
of orris root. 
VIOLET. 

Violet is probably the most delicate and 
esteemed of all perfumes. The perfume of 
commerce comes chiefly from France. There 
is a great deal of labor required in produc- 
ing violets for perfumery, and this flower 
offers less inducements than some others 
for American perfumers. But here is a 
large and increasing demand for fresh vio- 
lets in all the large cities, and in the cater- 
ing to this demand quite a large and profit- 
able business is done in many States. The 
varieties most esteemed are the double 
Naples and Parma violets. 

TUBE ROSE. 


The abundant and powerful perfume of 
the common garden tube rose is well known. 
This plant thrives with remarkable luxuri- 
ance in the sandy soils of the south Atlantic 
coast. The bulbs may be left in the ground 
for two or more years, giving an annual 
harvest of flowers. The perfume is ex- 
tracted by macerating in lard. 

The culture ofall perfumery plants must 
be thorough and strictly on the intensive 
plan. Strong or crude manures must not be 
used. The best fertilizers are acid phos- 
phate and sulphate of potash, both of which 
must be used in much larger quantities than 
is the custom in ordinary horticulture. 

Raleigh, N.C. GERALD McCARTHY. 
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Success with the Gloxinia. 


Many persons try the gloxinia, but few 
succeed with it, mostly because they let 
them get checked after they have started. 
Plant them, if new bulbs, in three-inch 
pots, in a mixture uf leaf mould and sand; 
keep on the wet side and in a warm, even 
temperature; avoid hangling them and they 
grow rapidly. Treated thus, they will give 
@ fine mass of bloom. Inthe fall dry them 
off gradually, and when the ground is hard 
take them eut and hang up in a warm, dry 
place to ripen. Many persons fail because 
they get bulbs that have not been properly 
ripened. The second year give a four-inch 
pot. Do not attempt to bloom the bulb more 
than two seasons, as the results will be 
S. A. HAMILTON. 





poor. 
Roaring Spring, Pa. 
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Tramps and the Farmers. 


A certain writer,of Revere, Mass., Wil- 
lard by name, expects to start on a one or 
two years tramp tour. He will steal rides, 
he says, on freight trains, get arrested and 
go through all the details of tramp life. 
Mr. Willard has already found a publisher 
for his proposed book, while a dozen large 
dailies are calling for his correspondence. 
But the question is, ought respectable 
people to encourage such tramp tours? He 
sets out to become an expert in law-break- 
ing. Nobody knows how many women and 
children he may scare into hysterivs, how 
much bother he may give good old farmers 
and their wives, nor how many mishaps he 
may be the cause of to railroad trainmen, 
nor trouble for officers of the law. 

Suppose Mr. Willard had said he was ex- 
pecting to consort with a band of city thugs, 





or of robbers, or of highwaymen, or of 
murderers, or of bomb-throwing Socialists 
or Anarchists, with a view to writing them 
up after he had taken a due part in all the 
details of their daily lives for a year or two 
—would respectable people and journals 
then also laud his undertaking? 1s not the 
tramp tour similar, with a difference only 
in degree? 

The farmers of the country for the past 
few decades have had all the experience 
with tramps that is necessary. They have 
fed, clothed, housed and worked them, and 
have often lost life and property at their 
bands. FrANcIs B. LIVESEY. 

Sykesville, Md. ‘ 


Kill the Bugs in Season. 


Get your paris green in season,make a 
sifter if you have not already got one, and 
provide a barrel of plaster for each acre. 
Pour it on the barn floor and sprinkle on 
your plaster, and be sure and mix it thor- 
oughly ; three-quarters of a pound is enourh 
for an acre. I have dusted one acre before 
breakfast and eaten my breakfast by half- 
past six, and the bugs were as dead the 
next morning as Julius Cesar. 

The plaster is worth all it costs, so there 
is really no expense save the paris green 
and the labor. Try it. Last year my pota- 
toes nearly all rotted. This season [ plowed 
a patch on the same piece of ground, soil 
just alike, manured just alike, and they are 
all sound as a nut. If 1 had used Bug Death 
this year, what would have been the re- 
sult? Bug Death would have had all the 
credit of saving my potatoes. 

Kennebec County, Me. D.H. THING. 








Saratoga and Washington County 
Notes. 


As doubtless can be reported from all sec- 
tions of our Eastern States, Saratcga and 
Washington counties, N. Y., are making 
big promises for good farm crops this sea- 
son in all the varieties they produce. The 
firat of June never seemed more full of good 


planting of some fields may be a little be- 
hind the average. The weekly rainfall in 
May has almost assured a good hay crop on 
land in good condition whatever the June 
weather may be. 

Although these are not the greatest potato 
counties of the State, they do produce those 
of the best quality, the land being less 
clayey than the more northern counties. 
And Washington County does ship large 
quantities. 

Asto the amount of seed used per acre 
here I find that from six to ten bushels is 
called enough to insure the best results. A 
larger amount causes more growth of tops 
and number of tubers, but not an in- 
crease in bushels nor improvement in 
quality. 

Winter rye is filling good heads, and oats 
are coming on finely. The only novelty in 
the crop line I have seen to report was a 
yard of ginseng at Salem, which was pro- 
tected from the sun as is tobacco, for most 
delicate growth. In this case to conform 
to its natural growth in the shade, I sup- 
pose. The proprietor being absent, I was 
unable to get any data as to his success. 

H. M. PoRTER. 

Argyle, N. Y. 


Cultivating the Crops. 


Here in northern Vermont the last half 
of May, save two or three days, was so 
rainy and wet that little progress could be 
made with corn planting. UOur own was 
mostly planted the two last days of the 
month, but with good weather it will take 
about a week into June before the spring 
seeding will all be completed. This will 
make it rather late, but it was the best that 
could be done. 

The grain that was sown the first week 
in May, if on moderately dry land has come 
forward finely and is looking well. Al- 
though the rains delayed spring work, yet 
they were needed as it was getting to be 
dry. I think I never saw grass come for- 
ward more rapidly or look more promising 
the first day of June than now. It wil re- 
quire only moderate rains to finish the crop 
ready for the harvest. As things now look 
haying will come along earlier than usual, 
and before farmers are hardly prepared for 
it. 

On most farms there will be a large 
amount of cultivating to be done, and where 
the planting was delayed by rainy weather 
there will be short time for this work before 
haying is on hand, but it should not be 
neglected if possible to avoid it. Where 
there is a large amount of corn to cultivate 
the weeder can be used tu good advantage, 
until the corn gets to be several inches high, 
if the work is commenced early enough. 
And this should be very soon after the corn 
ig planted. 

This implement simply goes over the 
field broadcast, making the surface soil fine 
and mellow but only to a little depth. Its 
use should be commenced before the weeds 
or grass have obtained a start to be the most 
effectual. If the field is gone over every 
few days there will be little chance for 
growth of weeds. Weeders can be most 
safely used only where the seed is put in 
with a planter, which depresses the hills a 
little below the surface, thus preventing 
the young plants being uprooted by the ma- 
chines. Where the fields are clear of stones, 
sods or other obstructions, there will be 
little trouble with tearing up the corn. 
These implements take such a wide sweep, 
up to twelve feet, that the work can be 
rapidly and efficiently performed. 

They can be used until the corn gets too 
large, and then the cultivator should be sub- 
stituted. These should be of the best kind 
for the purpose, and there isa good list from 
which to choose. On our own farm a two- 
horse sulky, spring-tooth cultivator is used 
with good success. With this only one man 








18 required, and it goes aatride the rows cul- 


expectations than this one, although the 


tivating on both sides at once, working very 
close to corn. Once going over a field 
equals two passages between the rows. 
With all improved implements little or no 
hand hoeing should be necessary if the con- 
ditions are what they should be, but at any 
rate, the fields should be clear of weeds, 
and the soil mellow in order to give the crop 
the best possible advantage of good tillage. 

When corn used to be hand-hoed, twice 
was the usual number of times, but no such 
methods will answer now. Hand-hoeing 
has gone by, as there is not time ror help 
for such kind of work with the large area 
that is now planted. But this increased 
acreage can be just as readily cared for, 
while the number of cultivatings have been 
duubled. 

The season for planting being so late in 
some parts of the country, the crop should 
have all of the advantage of thorough culti- 
vation that can possibly be afforded, in order 
to hasten its growth and maturity. In 
some cases haying and cultivation of the 
crops may have to go onin a measure to- 
gether, and the farmer should do his best 
to keep both well along. Whereas corn of 
the large fodder varieties gets well started, 
it is remarkable how, with good conditions, 
it will grow and will soon come to cover the 
ground, giving either weeds or grass little 
chance for existence. 

Po atoes should be kept clear of weeds 
and the soil fine and mellow. Unlike corn 
they should be hilled to some extent, but 
just after the tubers have commenced to 
set. The cleanera field is kept the easier 
it will be harvesting the crop. 

Vermont. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Getting Ready at the Springs. 

Saratoga Springs is just cleaning house 
against its summer influx, and the warm 
days of last week incline the traveler to test 
the waters. In recent years quite a group 
of springs have been found and developed 
some two miles from the old group, where 
are the Vichy, Geyser and the new “ Amer- 
ican Carlsbad,’’ which is leading off in 
popularity fast. lt is the only natural 
spouting spring that really shoots much 
above the surface of its earth surroundings. 
This one spouts some twenty feet in the air 
by its natural force simply. Nature has 
charged it heavily with carbonic acid gas 
that helps the spouting and gives the water 
a palatable flavor. It also contains solu- 
tions of iron and lithia in greater propor- 
tions than do most of the springs. 

The “ Vichy’ has already attained a de- 
cided success with the public. It is similar 
in many respects to the Carlsbad. These 
springs are easily reached from the old cen- 
tre by electrics, but it seems rather strange 
that some larger boarding-houses and 
sanitariums have not been erected there. 
Near these springs are several others that 
the public never hear of and which are 
scarcely named, that, with the Carlsbad, 
are utilized for obtaining their carbonic 
acid gas for commercial use. It is shipped 
over the country for “charging” soda 
fountains, other mineral waters, etc. 

In July, when the horse racing com- 
mences, Saratoga is full. But now all is 
quiet and its business men feel spring poor. 
The great three flower fetes that have been 
a yearly wonder for a decade in early Sep- 
tember were dropped last season. They 
will be resumed this year, but will be com- 
pressed into one day and evening about the 
first of the month. H. M. PORTER. 

Argyle, N. Y. 
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Good Advice from Expert Gardeners. 

In our farm garden we have used a hand 
cultivator and seeder for several years. A 
girl about twelve years old has used it with- 
out finding it hard work.—N. S. Fish, 
Groton, Ct. 

For the cutworm, paris green mixed with 
bran mash is areliable remedy, the melon 
louse yields to bisulphide of carbon, ths 
striped or squash beetle to ground fish 
scrap left around on the ground in little 
piles, and potato or tomato blight may be 
prevented by spraying with the bordeaux 
mixture.—Joseph Barton, Marlton, N. J. 

For strawberries I prefer a well-drained, 
rich soil, using commercial fertilizers rather 
than barnyard manure, which is tull of 
weed seeds and is also likely to grow vines 
at the expense of fruit. A favorite variety 
is the Marshall. Inthe fruiting season 1 
have a tent right in the field and a long dis- 
tance telephone. The berries go mostly to 
commission men, and the wholesale trade 
has proved more satisfactory than attempt- 
ing to doa retail business. I have received 
as high as $9 for a bushel of extra fine Mar- 
shalls. Last spring I left the mulch on too 
late, with the result that many of the 
strawberry leaves came through the mulch 
ina bleached and tender condition. The 
Wilson, Warfield and Crescent are good 
business varieties.—M. N. Edgerton, Petos- 
key, Mich. 

Keep right along with the crop you know 
best, and some years you will hit right.— 
W. H. Derby, Essex County, Mass. 





Pear Varieties and the Blight. 


A very interesting feature of recent 
studies of the pear blight at the Utah 
station is the comparative freedom of cer- 
tain varieties from this destructive disease. 
In the station orchard where the blight is 
bad the Seckel pear bore a heavy crop and 
showed not a dead twig, whileivarieties all 
around them were badly blighted. 

As regards freedom from the disease, the 
resistant varieties stood in the following or- 
der: Seckel, Kieffer, Tuyson, Garber, An- 
gouleme and Flemish Beauty. None of these 
varieties were badly affected. Varieties 
most subject to the disease were Idaho, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Clairgeau. Most 
kinds which resisted the disease well were 
slow growing sorts, except the Kieffer, 
which is a rapid grower and also (free from 
the disease. 
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Dairy. 


Training a Helfer Into a Cow. 

If there 1s any period in the life of a cow 
when itis important that she should be in 
experienced and conscientious hands, it is 
when, as a heifer, she becomes new milch 
for the first time. It has been my experi- 
ence and observation that cows are either 
made or ruined during this crisis in their 
lives. 





THEIR FUTURE USEFULNESS 


hinges on the character of the human atten- 
tion relegated to them. I calla cow practi- 
cally ruined, when, through neglect or ig- 
norant care, she is rendered incapable of 
coming up to more than half or two-thirds 
of her natural milk-yielding capacity. 

How many two and three teated cows I 
have seen that have lost the others as heif- 
ers just simply through neglect! 

PERSONAL ATTENTION. 

Nearly all of the young heifers whose 
usefulness 1 have seen impaired have been 
relegated at parturiency to the care of 
hired men, who had no responsibility be- 
yond that represented by the amount of 
their monthly wages. Experience has taught 
methat 1 could never make muney any 
faster or more surely than by assuming 
personal charge of my parturient heifers. 

If! “a penny saved is a penny earned,” 
then the trite old maxim certainly applies 
to this case. The first thing I dois to gain 
the confidence of the young prospective 
milch animal. This is an important and 
necessary initiatory move. 

COWS DIFFER LIKE INDIVIDUALS, 
and the nervous, high-strung animal while 
difficult to approach and win over to your 
caresses, is usually capable of making the 
most prolific and profitable milker. In not- 
ing the good points of a young cow, dull- 
ness and lethargy would, in my judgment, 
be symptoms against her. If you have not 
begun before, you shoa'd begin to cultivate 
a friendly acquaintance with the heifer, at 
least a month prior to her expected calving 
time. If sheis a sensitive, nervous creat- 
ure you must possess your soul with pa- 
tience while you stroke and pet her, grad- 
ualy ingratiating yourself into her confi- 
d2nce, till she knows and trusts you fully. 
Then you can accustom her udder and teats 
to the touch and manipulation of the human 
hand, and by the time she calves she will 
submit to milking as a matter of course. 

IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL YOUNG 
HEIFERS 


pregnant for the first time, I consider it not 
optional, but strictly essential, to have them 
in a docile and tractable condition when 
they calve. The condition of the expectant 
mother should be carefully watched prior 
to this event, and the udder daily inspected. 

Itoften happens in prolific yielders that 
milking is necessary before parturition, 
and if the fluid be not evacuated from the 
udder more or less inflammation results 
that may lead to the loss of function in one 
or more teats. If one does not daily inspect 
his dairy, important points like the above 
easily escape detection until ruin is wrought. 
During and after parturition the same vigi- 
lance should be exercised'until all danger of 
injury to the udder has been passed. 

You may buy or breed into all the blooded 
cows possible, but I tell you that within 
¢2rtaia limits the usefulness of a milch ani- 
mal is moulded by the dairyman himself. 
Breed will tell only when it has humane 
and intelligent guidance. 

The man who has not the time or inclina- 
tion to give his dairy personal supervision 
had better keep right out of the business. I 
consider a heifer that I have raised myself 
of more value than one I could buy at hap- 
hazard, provided the breed advantages are 
equal. With my own heifers I know what 
they have eaten and how they have been 
treated from calfhood, while the past of 
those I buy is shrouded by a certain obscur- 
ity. 

” STUDY THE COWS. 

I earnestly advise all dairymen to rear 
their own cows and carefully study the best 
principles of training while doing so. You 
will not find these embodied in any book or 
article, but treat your young animals with 
genuine, sincere human kindness, and I 
will risk the result. If your attitude toward 
them is thus gentle and your methods thor- 
ough, they will never suffer from physical 
discomfort, food or care, and will develop 
into vigorous, profitable cows. 

GEORGE E, NEWELL. 
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Jersey Butter Tests. 


Compass’ Money Musk: Sire, Chief En- 
gineer 47148; dam, Lightning 87913. Butter, 
17 pounds 14 ounces; milk, 255 pounds 8 
ounces. Test made from May 9 to 15, 1904; 
age, 5 years 10 months; estimated weight, 
725 pounds; fed 4 pounds bran, 4 pounds 
gluten, 2 pounds ground oats, 2 pounds oil 
meal and 18 pounds to 20 pounds hay daily. 
Property of Clyde Reed, Watertown, S. D. 

Flower of Linden Lea: Sire, Oaklands 
Nora’s Meri Boy 47632;dam, Lark of Lin- 
den Lea 136185. Butter, 14 pounds 8 ounces; 
milk, 226 pounds 12 ounces. Test made from 
May 17 to 23, 1904; age, 5 years 1 month; 
‘estimated weight, 900 pounds; fed 35 pounds 
bran and 105 pounds mixed corn and soy- 
bean ensilage—mixed clover, timothy and 
June-grass pasture. Property of H. S. 
Chapman, Cassopolis, Mich. 

Insie Marigold 163758: Sire, Marigold 
Chief 50360; dam, Monarch’s Gazelle 3d 
147674. Butter 17 pounds; milk, 236 pounds. 
Test made from April 24 to 30, 1904; age, 4 
years 4 months; actual weight, 890 pounds; 
fed 6 quarts wheat bran, 4 quarts ground 
corn and oats, 6 quarts Ajax Flakes, 1 quart 
oil meal and 30 pounds ensilage, daily, and 
plenty of hay. Property of F. O. Root, 
Bernardston, Mass. 

Uncle Peter’s Golden Del: Sire, Duplex 
P.S. 2586 H. C.; dam, Golden Dell of St. 
Peter 157316. Butter, 81 pounds 1 ounce in 
30 days; milk, 1341 pounds 8 ounces. Test 
made from Jan. 22:to Feb. 20, 1904; age, 5 
years; actual weight, 900 pounds; fed 60 
pounds bran, 90 pounds cottonseed meal, 60 
pounds brewers’ grains, 60 pounds gluten 
meal and 90 pounds crushed oats and corn— 
mixed hay and ensilage. Property of Bilt- 
more Farms, Biltmore, N.C. 

Dairy Products Nearly Steady. 

Supplies of fresh dairy and creamery are large 
and increasing, but the demand has been good. 
Boston prices remain practically the same as 
quoted for last week. 

The average quality is better, which is the 
bright feature of a situation otherwise not very 
satisfactory to sellers. The top price for large 
lots of extra creamery is 18} cents, but stock is 
rather weakly held, and a decline to 18 cents by 
the close of the week would scarcely be surpris- 
‘ing in view of the large supplies and the general 
situation East and West. Butter is now rela- 
tively higher than cheese, and it looks as if the 
one woald have to give way a little during the 
height of the season, while the other is already 
too low and should advance. The low price of 
cheese tends to divert more milk from the cheese 
factories tothe creameries, and thus the situa- 
tion is gradually adjusted. 

Dairy butter of good to extra quality is selling 
well and price is fully maintained. .Print butter 

# selling better than when last noted, and price 








is slightly more firm, but demand fcr either print 
or box goods is comparatively light compared 
with call for tub butter. ; 

Canadian dairy experts report a great depres- 
sion in the dairying industry in that country, re- 
sulting chiefly from the low pricesin cheese. The 
high prices which prevailed last year tempted a 
great many farmers to withdraw their milk from 
the butter factories and take it to the cheese fac- 
tories. The result was that Canadian butter ex- 
ports fell off, butthe cheese business increased, 
and the Canadian producers appeared to have 
possession of the British markets, but the in- 
crease in production and the large surplus on 
the market has caused American cheese export 
to be renewed, thus causing an oversupply in the 
British markets, greatly to the distress of Cana- 
dian exporters. ltis feared, also, that the de- 
pression in cheese will affect the butter markets 
in hke manner, since much of the milk supply re- 
cently to cheese factories will again be taken to 
the creameries. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as steady, and the improved demand of 
last week continues, although holders are unable 
to obtain any advance in prices, in consequence 
of stocks still being liberal, receipts large, with 
a heavy make going on in England, Ireland and 
all Continental countries. Finest Danish 19} to 20) 
cents, nest Irish 19 to 20jcents, finest Australian 
and New Zealand 17} to 18} cents, finest Cana- 
dian 17} to 18 cents, finest Russian 16) to 18 
cents. A little more doing in American cream- 
ery, but at irregular prices, with nothing selling 
to exceed 15} to 164 cents. Ladles continue dull 
at 12 to 14cents. Cheese markets are the turn 
dearer in consequence of the immense consump- 
tion going on, and buyers more willing to take on 
a bit of defensive stock. The recent advance in 
c. i. f. quotatious from America and Canada for 
new has met with no response this side. Finest 
new American and Canadians 8} to9 cents and 
finest old 8} to 9} cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, June 4: Butter, 21,218 
packages; last year, 31,360 packages. Eggs, 145,- 
801 cases; last year, 156,497 cases. Stock of butter 
and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Company, June 
4: Butter, 10,053'packages; last year, 9571 pack- 
ages. Eggs, 2933 cases; last year, 3607 cases. 





- Hgricultural, 


Hay Will be Plenty. 


The stock of hay is light, but supplies are 
coming on steadily. The very favorable reports 
of the coming crop are likely; to cause a freer 
movement of old hay in order to take advantage 
of the present level of prices. Indications are 
that hay may be lower as soon as the new crop 
is dry enough for use by city stable men. These 
will, of course, use old hay all summer, but many 
are buying lightly in hopes of getting supplies 
cheaper late in the season. It would not be 
strange if the prospect of a big crop should bring 
out the reserves of old hay with a rush and force 
prices down tbis summer, but at present the act- 
ual shipments are light and the situation quiet. 

Western and Northern markets are variable. 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Kansas City and Cincinnati 
report large arrivals and weak or lower prices. 
Light or moderate arrivals are reported at most 
Eastern markets and at St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Washington, Baltimore, New Orleans, etc., with 
prices steady or higher. The average price of 
all markets is a few cents below last week’s fig 
ures, and from $2 to $5 per ton below the quota- 
tions last year at this time. 


<< 


Produce Notes. 


Says the Fruitman’s Guide: “ If tte peach and 
apple crops are as large as present conditions in- 
dicate, the scarcity of farm help will douptless 
preclude the possibility of harvesting the entire 
crops, and thousands of bushels of fruit will rot 
on the trees.” Perhaps, but wouldn’t ‘‘ under the 
trees” better describe the usual location of rot- 
ting apples? 

Reports from the mountains are that the 
huckleberry crop this season will be large. The 
bushes are full of berries, and it will only require 
a few weeks of warm weather to ripen them. 
Last year the crop was much damaged by se- 
vere forest fires, but the rainy weather of this 
spring has prevented such blazes, and there has 
been comparatively little loss of berries. 

Final figures of apple exports of the year are 
3,426,167 barrels, against 2,455,519 barrels the pre- 
ceding year. 

Receipts of field beans at Boston are light, but 
there is a full supply of white beans offering and 
the market is dull and weak, with $1.95 the top 
for best domestic pea, and some sales at $1.90. 
Foreign pea dull and easy. Yellow eyes and red 
kidney steady, but in limited demand. 

Receipts of apples at New York were heavier 
last week than for some time, and were much 
larger than for the corresponding period in re- 
cent years. The total was about thirty-four car- 
loads. The demand, however, was quite active, 
and prices fully maintained. 

The prospect for the apple crop in Michigan is 
reported excellent, but peaches are nearly all 
killed, and small fruit promises poorly. 
ae 


Potato Merkets Active. 


The improvement in the potato market is cred- 
ited to the stoppage of imports from Europe. The 
last lot of potatoes which came over arrived in 
poor condition, having been injured by heating. 
Arrivals now having ceased dealers who put either 
native or foreign stock in cold storage are bring- 
ing it out again at improved prices. Old stock 
still competes with new successfully at the pre- 
vailing prices. New Southern stock brings about 
$5 per barrel. Many of them are small and not 
of particularly good quality. The Virginia crop 
will soon be at hand and the Jersey crop promises 
well. As soon as arrivals begin frum nearby 
States, prices may be expected to weaken some- 
what. 

Most potato-growing sections report large 
plantings, but in some localities there is com- 
plaint that the high cost of seed potatoes checked 
the planting. Itis reckoned that the acreage in 
New York State is ten per cent. larger than last 
year, although in some counties the acreage is 
smaller than last year. 

The New York market has been active, and 
uotwithstanding the very heavy offerings prices 
ruled firm, with Southern stock higher. North 
Carol!na receipts averaged small in size and com- 
paratively few sales above $4 to $4.75 for Rose, 
or $4 to $4.25 for Chilis. Receipts from Florida 
have about stopped. Few New Orleans arriving. 
Old potatoes are moving rather slowly, but held 
steady at above late figures. 

















Good Crop Weather. 


The outlook for crops and general farming 
conditions is summarized as follows from reports 
of numerous correspondents under supervision 
of J. W. Smith, section director of the New Eng- 
land Weather Bureau: 

While cloudy, with occasional showers, the 
week was generally favorable to the growth of 
crops in most parts of the district. The rain in- 
terfered with farm work in some places, but fell 
where it was much needed. Most of the planting 
has been done, although there is some grain yet 
tobe sown. Nearly everything up has made a 
thrifty growth, and the majority of correspond- 
ents report the season as coming forward rapidly 
and near the average. In Aroostook County, 
Me., while there was a lack of rainfall, the week 
was all that could be desired for the plant- 
ing of potatoes. Kennebec County reports the 
same conditions, but Piscataqua County reports 
the ground stil) too wet for planting. 

The warm weather the latter part of the week 
has headed rye wonderfully, and oats are making 
aremarkable growth. Corn is not doing so well, 
some ofit coming up yellow and needing more 
sunshine. The ground, in most localities, is too 
wet for proper cultivation, and weeds and witch 
grass are choking out the plants. In some of the 
low lands of the valley there still remains some 
oats and peasto be sown for use as fodder, but 
the greater part of this orop isin. 

Rarely at this season of the year have there 
been better reports regarding the condition of 
grass. While the cloudy weather and rain, in 
some places, retarded work, it was in most cases 
beneficial to grass, and it is making a rank 
growth. Sunshine, not excessive, would help it 
now, asin some old fields it is heading. 

Fruit reports are still uniformly ia favor of a 
of good crop.. Blossoms inthe southern States 
have mostly fallen, and apples, plums and pears 
are showing well. ‘Chere was, in eastern Massa- 














HOMESTEAD OF A THRIFTY MASSACHUSETTS FARMER. 
Buildings on Fruit Farm of D. E. Atwood, Chelmsford, Mass. 





chusetts early in the season, an unusually large 
number of cankerworms, but they have nearly 
entirely disappeared. The gypsy moth and the 
brown tail are, however, doing much damage. 
Raspberries and blackberries are still, in most 
places, in good condition, with strawberries blos- 
soming fullin the north and beginning to ripen 
in the south. 

The growth of early sown peas and beans has 
been excellent, although the ground was cold 
when they were planted. Potatoes are nearly 
all planted in Aroostook County, Me., and are up 
and hoed in the southern States. Onions are 
doing fairly well, although the weather has not 
been the best that could be desired for their ad- 
vancement. Rhubarb has made an exception- 
ally rank growth, and tomatoes doing the same. 
Truck farmersin the vicinity of Boston are -at- 
isfied with the results, so far, of the season, and 
small gardens are in excellent condition. 

Transplanting has been pushed and many 
fields, where the soil was in condition, have the 
plants set. Inthe main, the plants that remain 
in the beds are looking well. Those already 
planted are making rapid progress, and the 
growers are kept busy keeping apace with their 
growth. 


The field day at Ambherst, Thursday, 
June 16, offers the chance of the season 
to see the college farm at its most interest- 
ing period and to have everything explained 
by those who are doing the work. Farmers 
are very busy now, but nobody will regret 
a day and a dollar or two used for the visit. 








-‘Uterature. 


A description of the functions and 
methods of ** The Modern Bank,’’ together 
with a brief account of the development 
and present systems of banking, forms 
another important book in the “ Appleton 
Business Series.”” The author is Amos 
Kidder Fiske, A. M., associate editor of the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin, New York, and he appears to be well 
equipped for the discussion of this impor- 
tant theme. The unenlightened will find in 
the pages of this book a clear and compre- 
hensive idea of what an ap-to-date bank 
does, and how it 1s done, and in presenting 
the facts Mr. Fiske has taken as the model 
a large commercial institution with a full 
variety of banking operations, located in 
the financial centre of the country. First, 
however, he discusses briefly elementary 
principles, such as barter, money and credit, 
all of which seems necessary to understand 
in order to possess a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. He then takes up the organiza- 
tion of a benk, pointing out the steps and re- 
quirements necessary to call into being an 
institution of this nature. The qualifiea- 
tion and duties of directors and cashiers 
are discussed, and then the various depart- 
ments of a bank are set before us in a lucid 
manner. The matter of deposits, and the 
work of the receiving teller, the note-teller 
and his receipts, the process of making ex- 
changes through the clearing house, collect- 
ing out-of-town checks, and responsibilities 
of a paying teller, the disposition of paid 
checks, the collection department, drafts, 
domestic exchange, discounts, commercial 
paper, loans on collateral security, certifi- 
cates of deposit, letters of credit,and bills 
of exchange, are set forth in detail, so that 
there is no excuse for ignorance on the sub- 
ject of the work of a bank. The many ser- 
vices which a national bank renders to the 
business world is truly amazing to the un- 
initiated, while the rigid inspection and ex- 
amination of the condition of these banks 
leads one to wonder at the frequency of 
cases of defalcation. 

The part which the clearing house plays 
in large cities, the difference between na- 
tional banks, State banks, trust companies, 
private banks and saving banks are made 
clear, and comparisons are made with the 
banking systems in England, Germany, 
France and other European countries. The 
chapter on the *‘ Development of Modern 
Banking ’’ is most enlightening, and the 
story of the old United States Bank and the 
old States banks is of historical interest. 
Mr. Fiske does aot fail to point out the 
tendencies and weaknesses of the American 
banking systen. ‘* The tendency of banks 
to use their resources for the promotion of 
speculative enterprises and to share in 
their risxs,is one of the dangers of a sys- 
tem where there are so many of them com. 
peting with each other under independent 
management,’’ says Mr. Fiske. Yet de- 
spite the strong tendency toward consolida- 
tion of banks he finds little danger of abuses 
of power and none of monopoly. “In 
nothing is nromege sofreeand so incap- 
able of injurious restraint as iu money and 
credit,’ he says in conclusion. Here isa 
book which will repay the business man to 
read from cover to cover. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50 net.) 

To present Biblical stories in such a man- 
ner as to interest the youthful reader and 
at the same time preserve historical accu- 
racy is somewhat of a task. H. Pereira 
Mendes has written a story of the early life 
of Moses, the celebrated Hebrew leader and 
prophet, under the title, ‘‘ in Old Egypt,’’ in 
a creditable individual manner. In fact, 
Mr. Mendes has concerned himself much 
more with the history of the hero’s father 
and mother than with Moses himself, or 
‘‘ Moseh,”’ as the author calls him, this 
being the correct name of the prophet. The 
opening chapters introduce us to the lowly 
home of the much-oppressed slave typified 
inthe humble abode of Amram, who has 
killed his overseer and must, therefore, flee 
for his life. Iocheved, his faithful wife, is 
prostrated with grief, yet, as becomes & 
woman, she is brave in her faith in the 
power of the Lord. While Amram is escap- 
ing from the Egytian authorities a son is 
born to Iocheved, and this child proves to 
be the Moses of Biblival history. Much of 
the story is devoted to the fate ot Am- 
ram and the condition of Egypt at this 
period. Of the early life of ‘* Moseh,’”’ 








his rescne from the river by Princess 





Batbia, his subsequent rearing and edu- 
cation until he attains to manhood we 
are given many episodes, and at the same 
time the condition of the Hebrews in Egypt 
atthat time is strongly impressed on the 
reader. The author concludes his story at 
the point of ‘“ Moseh’s” slaying of the 
Egyptians and the eve of his flight. Writ- 
ten ina style whichis both simple in lan- 
guage yet singularly expressive, this “ story 
about the Bible, but not in the Bible” (to 
quote the sub-title of the book), makes 
rather interesting reading even for the 
adult. Bible history as written by many 
authors appears so far away from actuality 
that it is pleasant and instructive to have it 
set before the ** young person’”’ in so clear 
and intelligent a manner. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


** The Napoleon of Notting Hill,’’ by Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton,is a hard book for Ameri- 
cane to understand. This, however, is ap- 
parent. It isa burlesque, or satire, on cer- 
tain predicted reforms that will never be 
realized fully. Auberon Quin is the lead- 
ing character, and he is a very strange man 
indeed, both in his jokes and in his actions. 
The incidents are suppused to occur in 1984, 
and very remarkable they are, the hero 
aforementioned being made king, the 
hereditary succession to the throne of 
England having been abolished. He at- 
tempts to revive the feudal system. A war 
ensues, and it appears that Auberon Quin 
was a practical joker and cared for nothing 
in particular, though a fanatic thinks he 
has done great good in the world. The 
result is the prophets have not foretold cor- 
rectly, and that London remains just as 
she was eighty years earlier, in spite of all 
theorizing. Mr. Chesterton seems tu be of 
the opinion of Hosea Bigelow,and that a man 
must not prophecy unless he knows. Scien- 
tific prognostications and the belief of those 
who think mankind will return toa simply 
animal mode of existence are alike ridiculed 
in these pages, which seem to approve of 
letting matters take care of themselves in 
following the logic of events. The volume 
has several characteristic illustrations in 
black and white, by W. Graham Robertson, 
which seem to catch the recondite humor 
of this peculiar story. (New York: John 
Lane. The Bodley Head. Price, $1.50.) 


Miss Alice Brown’s short stories possess 
a charm which almost defies description. 
[hey are not brilliant nor startling, but 
rather just such episodes as one often meets 
in daily life and passes by unthinkingly. 
Readers of her “Tiverton Tales” and 
‘* Meadow Grass ”’ will be pleased with her 
new book, ‘“*‘ High Noon,’’ comprising, as it 
does, twelve short stories. The first tale, 
“A Meetingin the Market-Place,’”’ piques 
one’s curiosity to read the story which fol- 
lows, although in itself it isa tale of one of 
those peculiar instances of friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman which may 
strain the credulity of some of her read- 
ers. *“*The Book of Love” is somewhat 
more satisfying, although it borders 
rather huckneyed circumstances. ‘* There 
and Here” touches on a sort of mys- 
ticism which will appeal to the believer 
of the power of the intercourse of the 
departed spirit with living beloved ones, 
so that ‘There’? is just the same as 
* Here.” One of the best stories in 
the collection is ‘‘His Enemy.” Here 
Miss Brown presents a series of inci- 
dents in a man’s life which exhibit the 
deep passion of a man’s heart in its greatest 
life’s tragedy. A doctor has a beautiful 
wife and his friend wins her from him. 
The doctor simply makes it possible for 
them to marry and live comfortably, but 
there seems to be a time coming when re- 
venge will be his. Heis not disappointed, 
but life has taught him many things when 
he is called professionally by his one-time 
friend to the side of the woman he had 
married in the spring-tide of his life. There 
is sickness, suffering and death, but the 
man who robbed him of his wife is after all 
aman. This, the doctor instinctively recog- 
nizes; as for the woman, she, too, has suf- 
fered. The doctor has his revenge, and in 
turn participates in the suffering of those 
who have learned the old, old lesson of sin 
and its consequences. The chief merit in 
this story is that Miss Brown has not 
dragged her victims through an oft-re- 
peated tragedy in a moralizing manner, but 
has presented strong characters which suffer 
and become strong enough to command 
one’s respect. 

** Nathalie Blayne’’ is an odd episode of 
a life-long jealousy suffered silently bya 
woman until it threatens to consume her 
mortal frame. In ‘‘A Runaway Match” 
the reader will become somewhat disap- 
pointed until the climax is reached. The 
unexpected happens and the reader is glad 
of it. ‘‘ Rosamund in Heaven ”’ isa bright 
bit of sermonizing on the old text of heaven 
being within one. ‘** The End of theGame”’ 
**The Map of the Country,’”’ “* The Tryst ”’ 
and ‘* A Dream in the Morning ’’ conclude 
this volume of short stories. Miss Brown 
writes in a style simple in language, varied 
in tone, yet endowed with a strength and 
hopefulness of sentiment which is most 
pleasing. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1 50.) 


‘*The Panchronicon,” by Harold Steele 
Mackaye, is an uncommonly clever story of 
the liberty-loving American of the day, in 
all his common sense and native wit. The 
book presents a Rip Van Winkle sort of 
plot reversed, and the author has developed 
his theme ingeniously, while at the same 
time his characters are startlingly true to 
life. We are first introduced to two sisters, 
one Rebecca Wise, who, busy among her 
flowers,good-naturedly humors her younger 
sister, Phoebe, her. treasure and darling. 
Phebe is rereading a lot of old letters of 
Shakspere’s, and also gazing at a painted 
miniature which resembles her. Phoebe has 





graduated from the high school and she 
goes to the meetings of the Shakspere 
class, therefore Rebecca looks upon 
her as being well read in book lore. It 
is when Phebe is rushing. away to her 
Shakspere class meeting that cousin Coper- 
nicus Droop calls with a weighty proposi- 
tion. In the village, where it was said that 
Copernicus was overfond of the bottle, his 
meeting with Phebe on the street evoked 
some uncomplimentary comments from the 
idle young men who were sitting on the porch 
of the village store. Later Rebecca and 
Pheebe listen to a most unheard-of plan. Mr. 
Droop explains that he has come into the 
possession of a most wonderfal machine 
which can take people into the past ages. 
Could one go back before the time of the 
present inventions, he could easily become 
rich. This is Mr. Droop’s ambition. He 
will go back before the wonders of modern 
life, and by his own knowledge become 
famous and wealthy, by presenting the re- 
sults of the advancement of 1898 to a pre- 
vious period. To do this, he enlists the 
assistance of Rebecca and Phebe Wise. It 
is true that the innate common sense 
of Rebecca presents many difficulties, 
but somehow an earHer romance in 
her life influences her much. Mr. Droop’s 
scientific explanations appeal to Phebe, 
and finally through her, and after aa 
inspection of the interior of the ‘* Pan- 
chroniccn ’—a kind of flying machine— 
Rebecca becomes convinced of the sound- 
ness of the scheme. The result is that the 
three secretly venture out in the ** Panchro- 
nicon,’’ but Mr. Droop’s desire for the con- 
tents of acertain bottle leaves the three in 
a serious dilemma. They are forced to re- 
main in whatever position the ‘“* Panchro- 
nicon ”’ deposits them in its wild race back 
into past ages, until the power of the ve- 
hicle is exhausted. It is in London, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, that Rebecca and 
Phebe finally find themselves. Phoebe 
takes the centre of the stage for a 
time, easily lapsing back at once to the 
speech and character of the ancestor 
whose history and letters she knows 
so well. Rebecca, horrified, has much 
difficulty in adjusting herself to circum- 
stances, as she is publicly termed Phebe’s 
nurse. However, Rebecca finally finds 
Queen Elizabeth and creates quite a turmoil 
in the royal court. Copernicus Droop 
cautiously feels his way until he, too, drops 
into the customs of the time, but he is 
awaiting all the while the opportunity to 
acquire his fortune by the presentation of 
a@ modern invention. At last London be- 
comes too exciting for the trio, and the 
‘* Panchronicon”’ starts on the ‘* home- 
ward” flight. Phoebe carries along her 
lover, and in so doing saves him from 
arrest. But there are many other incidents 
which the reader must discover for himself 
in the pages of the book. 

Throughout the ingenious story the au- 
thor sustains well the reader’s interest. His 
characters are strongly c ntrasted. The 
weakest part is the introduction of Shaks- 
pere and Bacon, although this celebrated 
controversy as recorded by Mr. Mackaye is 
not without its hamor. The Americanism of 
the book as it stands out in an Elizabethan 
background is capital. The author has 
struck a new and original vein of humor, 
and he has not spread it out too thin 
through his 350 pages. (New York: Charles 





Curious Facts. 

——tThe first ‘‘ butterfly farm” is said to have 
been established only a year or two ago by the 
English entomologist, William Watkins, at East- 
bourne, but already several similar farms have 
come into existence in France. The object is to 
rear rare genera of the Bombycid2, the silkworm 
famiiy. They have, by crossing, obtained some 
new varieties, which are sought after by muse- 
ums of natural history. They are a so endeavor- 
ing to acclimate in France species of silkworms 
indigenous to other countries. The farms contain 
oaks, ailanthus trees, pines, plum trees, castor 
oil plants and other plants, the leaves of which 
serve as food for the caterpillars. Cocoons are 
hatched on branches protected by gauze, and 
for the sake of uniform temperature, the insects 
are often kept in a room until after the first moult- 
ing, when they are placed on bushes in the open 
air, and protected from birds by coverings of 
muslin or tulle. 

— One of the largest trees in NewEngland is. 
an elm on the farm of Fred Stanley in Berwick 
A foot from the ground this tree, which was 
measured by William Harper Deering of Saco, 
aged ninety-one, is thirty-five feet and eleven 
inches in circumference. If this tree were manu- 
factured into cord wood, it is estimated it would 
make a pile four feet wide,four feet high and 
eighty feet long. There is a lady now living 
who says that her mother set the tree out and as 
near as can be ascertained it was done in 1800. 

——tThe learning of Japanese will be greatly 
facilitated by the abandonment of their peculiar 
way of writing and printing their language. Ten 
years ago the universities inaugurated the re- 
form; next year the use of English letters will be 
begun in the public sehools; and this will soon 
lead to their general use. 

—Mr. J. H. Gurney, in an article in the Ibis, 
discusses a number of facts, collected from vari- 
ous books and papers, regarding the age to 
which birds live. Mr. Dresser, in his “ Birds of 
Europe,” gives an instance of a raven having 
lived sixty-nine years. Mr. Meade-Waldo has in 
captivity a pair of eagle owls (Bubo maximus), 
one of whichis sixty-eight and the other fifty- 
three years old. Since 1864 these birds have bred 
regularly, and have now reared ninety-three 
young ones. A Bateleur eagle and a condor in 
the Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam are stil’ 
alive at the respective ages of fifty-five and fifty- 
two. An imperial eagle of the age of fifty-six, a 
golden eagle of forty-six and a sea eayle of forty- 
two, and many other birds of the age of forty 
downward are also recorded. 

——The cotton plant first came to America 
from Asia; now the greater part of the central 
Asian crop is grown from American cottonseed. 
American cultivators till the soil, which 1s wat- 
ered by an American irrigation system. Yankee 
gins clean the fibre, American compounds press 
the cotton into bales wrapped with American 
bands, and finally the cotton finds its way to 
Moscow over a railroad built with American capi- 
tal, and is turned into cloth by s cond-hand ma- 
chinery from an American cotton factory, to 
compete abroad with American prints. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs Cats Horses, Catt! nd 
“bie 
su can cured by th; 
valuable remedy. Alco °°" 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED Soap 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, c::, 
and Horees. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Beston Mass. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Associazi57 


Fresident—George H- Yeaton, Dover. N. 1; 
—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, \: 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8S. Winsor, Green. . 
Blanks for tering and Transferri:,. 
Cattle furnis fi 


ree. 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 
erd Registers for Seventy-¥:.. 

e paid; Monthly Milk Keeor.. 
for 34 cows, price, 81.50 per | 
for extending pedigree to five generations, 

All the above may be ot tained from the <. 

Fees for ing.—To Members, 3) « 
entry of an under two years old,and x? . . 
avimals over two years old. Transfers, 25 +; 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or tr. 
c nts each. Double the above amounts in +. 
tw Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtai:. 
tre Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATIGA 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary. F. L. |: 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advance: }.-. - 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. ’ 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

Te Members.— Males, $3: females, 3). | a 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfer é 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cen:. -4 

Neon-Members.— Males, $5; females. #2. Over. 
year of age, aouble Transfers, if recor jed 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 mv: ths, gi. 

Gy” All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie. +s 
above, who will furnish all information and blank 
therefor. 

ddress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt.. for 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 











OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elimer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for R fotesing and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests « 
tered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charze 


upon application to the Secretary. 
Fees for tering: To non-members, #2 each head, 
ie or 1 To bers of the Club, #1] each 





head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mais, $1 each. Imported animals, 825. 

Transfers are recorded free, if 
days from date of delivery. 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, & But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 2 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

vee of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 

begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


resented within 4% 
ransfers presented 


per Single Volume. 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 


Champien Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
er Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Mauage Them. 

On'y book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care fr 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition Transportation, The Bench, 
and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty). 


























Over  nirty-five er Migstration: 
” © Rats, 

lied,” 

« Attentive to Cats,” “The Homel: “A Cat 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are a: 
interest. tales. The volume, aside from being *!. 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 

. Edited by Robert Kent James. , 

‘* No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than |» 
las. James appearing as an expositor of tle 
Ango¢a, for thousands of beautiful specimens « 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence. 
buc tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and know leiiee 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it , in fact,a work that is indispensa')’ \' 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautit.. 4 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. : 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospec!'’ 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interes 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. ays 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much ¢! s 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—* 
Education, Minneapolis. aa 

* It seems to us a book which those who are ! 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angeli, |. 
Dumb Animals, Boston. ? 

“Tt is a usefu volume, both for the owners of [!'" 
Angors and other cats. It is tastefully bound ae 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicas. 

“Volume of highest authority, exceeding!» «''' 
taining, full of facts, beautifully llustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. nk 

Price, postpaid, $1.35. For sale by bookselle'> ©! 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers. 
220 Washington Street. Boston. M*-- 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Teilisg 
Hew te De It, and All About PreGt> 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a seal 

Roane emo’ & ay | Yards and H ne 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Settin- ‘a 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry ! 

Market; Diseases of fee Ducks, Geese "6 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incuba‘ors 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. ; 

Sent to any address on receipt of twen ‘ 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the Fivs* 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
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Bex 32354, Boston, Via: 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





eeoeeeeeecoeeeeeee 
Probably there isn't a pet in the world as poo’!*" 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich 4° 


the poor, What do you feed them with and how ¢° ¥ 
wash them? We would like \ ou to try our Walnut (2 
Food, it will invigora’e them, increase; their appe! 
makes them weil and strong. It is a substance ‘© be 


mixed in other food. 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat W2 
It will free them trom all such and promote the h 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you ¢ 
afford to be without them. 


Has your cata diseased — 
sne 
aif, 
annot 


Hundreds of tes imonials. 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle 


Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


If your, druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MAS>: 
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Poultry. 


A Mountain Poultry Farm. 
the West Mountain Poultry Yards of 
Naugatuck, Ct., are fast gaining promi- 
nence among the leading poultry farms of 
the country, where pure-bred stock is kept. 
\\r. F. B. Williams, the owner and proprie- 
for, is a modest man, and prefers to let his 
pirds do their own crowing, but the writer 
has gathered a few facts about this inter- 
esting place, as follows: 
rhe yards, as the name implies, are on a 
.,ountain five hundred feet above the bor- 
ough of Naugatuck. The farm contains 
f ty acres, most of which is given up to 
poultry. Part of the fowls are yarded and 
part have free range. The yards are large, 
over 1} miles of poultry netting being used. 
\llof the yards contain grass, and fruit 
+, oes furnish abundant shade, aud they, in 
- vn, are rendered more productive by the 
ren 1500 to two thousand chicks are 
used annually, besides many on other 
-.rms. White and Buff Wyandottes and 
\vhite Leghorns are the only breeds kept, 
; Mr. Williams finds them the best utility 





wis. 
The Wyandottes are the owner’s favorite 


JLaround utility fowl, combining what 
very one wants: quick growth, plumpness 
carcass, yellow skin, flesh of the finest 
juality and the best of winter layers, also 
laying well the year round. The White 
Lachorps are kept for eggs and often lay 
well ail winter if well cared for, but furnish 
4 bountiful supply of large white eggs dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall, when many 
of the Wyandottesare setting. By keeping 
che two breeds he is enabled to keep private 
castomers furnished with fresh eggs the 
year round. Most of the chicks are reared 
»y artificial means, but he thinks that it is 
well to give hens that are to be kept over 
for breeding purposes a rest, by raising a 
prood or two of chicks. 
Most of vhe birds are sold at about eight- 
een months of age, and pullets raised to 
take their places, as pullets usually make 
better winter layers. Mr. Williams has been 
breeding these varieties for several years, 
with a view to producing birds of great egg- 
producing qualities, and has been very suc- 
cessful along that line; he has also tried to 
include the fancy standard points as much 
as possible, so that his flocks ure of very 
fine quality from a fancy standpoint, as well 
as utility. Heis also breeding some birds 
for strictly exhibition purposes, and al- 
though he does not believe in showing birds 
much, as it is usually detrimental to them, 
when he does exhibit it is in the keenest of 
competition. But he always gets fully his 
share of the blue ribbons. ; ; 
Mr. Williams says that his business in 
breeding stock and eggs for hatching has 
doubled annually the past three seasons, 
until this season he cannot half supply the 
demand, having suld over six thousand eggs 
for hatching (some of which went to E - 
rope) and the season not over. This proves 
that there is always a good market for hon- 
est goods at honest prices. The only crops 
raised on the farm for poultry are about 
two thousand head of cabbage, for winter 
green food, and a few tons of Japanese 
millet for scratching material in winter, as 
he believes in keeping birds busy, and says 
that this is the greatest secret in getting 
winter eggs. W. 





The Hen as a Wealth Producer. 


While industrial combinations and finan- 
cial operations have held public attention 
the hen has scratched along in humble pri- 
vacy, and she has beaten even the record of 
King Wheat, for the value of her modest 
specialty has turned out to be greater than 
the whole wheat crop of twenty-eight States 
and Territories in one year. 

The gola and silver mines of the country 
aren’t worth mentioning in comparison 
with the simple bird. Only ounce in fifty 
years has the value of gold and silver of the 
United States beaten the value of its eggs. 

It is almost sad to think of the argonauts 
and all their strivings and battles and pas- 
sions, and of the Alaskan adventurers, 
with their Klondykes and Nomes, their 
ripping open of the frozen North itself, 
their war against ice and blizzard and wil- 
derness for gold, when we study the little 
seven-pound hen and discover that all the 
zold and silver that engineers and miners 
and sluices and dynamite and thundering 
stamp mills have wrested from a whole con- 
tinent do not equal in combined value, year 
by year, the value of the tiny, white oval 
that is gathered in aprons and baskets 
every morning in every hamlet without a 
single adventure that is worth the telling. 

Only in one year—that of 1900—since 
records were kept by the Government has it 
happened that the American mines could 
beat the hen. In that exceptional year the 
precious metals were ahead by $9,500,000. 

Even in the ages of gold, when galleon 
after galleon bore it from Africa and the 
golden Americas, when buccaneers built 
pirate cities from the spoils, when the rich 
of the earth counted their wealth, not by 
ounces, but by ingots and bars—even then 
all the gold and silver that the whole world 
‘ould produce, from hemisphere to hemi- 
‘phere, never came up in value to the com- 
biued value of the poultry and eggs of the 
' nited States in the year past. 

Ohio is first among them. Missouri leads 
in chickens, and Ohio has to take third place 

1 that respect. 

‘/hio’s leadership in eggs is in point of 
value in dollars. In'the number of dozens, 
‘owa is the leader of them all; but she 
holds only second place in the number of 
‘hickens owned. 

Nevada hasn’t quite got down to the 

hicken yet. She has less than any other 
‘tute. But she got the highest price for 
r eggs, for during the year her average 
‘20 5-10 cents a dozen. 
carcity of eggs does not explain high 
es always, for Montana leads eleven 
‘Ler States in egg production, and yet got 
second highest average pxice, 206-10 
ts a dozen. 
228 were cheapest in Texas, where they 
‘t 7 7-10 cents a dozen on an average.—N. 
Times, 
Weak Poultry Market. 
*ported for this paper by 8S. L. Burr & Co.: 
« conditions of the poultry niarket show no 
"\cical change from what they were a week ago. 
\' that time our market showed a very weak 
‘endeney, and this has developed a pronounced 

*akness in nearly all lines of fresh-killed poul- 
‘ry, both nearby ana Western. While there is no 
very great change in quotable prices,yet the tend- 
“icles are for the market to weaken quite a 





‘We quote you today’s market as follows: 
Fancy fresh-killed fowls, 14 to 15 cents; cocks, 
' to 11 cents; faney large chickens, suitable for 
'Oasting, quite short, and are selling from 25to 
" cents; nearby chickens, broilers averaging 
‘hree pounds or over to the pair, 36 to 40 cents. 
We shall see quite a marked increase in the 
'eceipts of both Western and fresh-killed poul- 
‘ry from New England points in the next ten 
“ays. The producer has learned that if they are 
“le to deliver early in the month of June fancy 


well rewarded in regard to prices. 
true of the Western grower ad well. nan eehe 
Western poultry is quotable as follows: Fowls 
13 to 13} cents; chickens from 16 to 17 cents; old 
roosters 9} cents; fresh-killed turkeys 16 cents. 
We hardly expect to see any lower range of 
prices, either on hearby or Western stock, but 
are of the opinion we shall have about a steady 
market for the next ten days.” 

At New York, with extremely hot weather, de- 
mand is exceedingly slow, and prices without 
improvement on fowls. Western broilers rather 
more plenty and a shade easier. Fresh-killed 
turkeys rather slow. In frozen poultry are no- 
ticed receipts of two carloads and a lot of 1047 
boxes returned from Europe. There is a little 
jobbing demand, mostly for chickens and broil- 
ers, and desirable grades held about steady. 
There is a continued good demand for live poul- 
try, and everything cleaned up promptly on ar- 
rival at well-sustained prices. Supplies for the 
week are reported considerably heavier. Live 
pigeons unchanged. 


»— 





Eggs a Little Higher. 


Receipts of eggs are moderate and average 
about the same in quantity as at the corresponc- 
ing time last year. Demand is still very active 
and the price of stock from nearby sections shows 
& rising tendency. Top quotation is now 21 cents, 
while even the choice lots of Western eggs bring 
afraction above 18 cents. Most Western eges 
are not strictly extra at this season, and a com- 
mon selling piice is t7 cents or thereabout. 
Storage eggs are stillin some demand. Boston 
Storage houses now contain within almost ten 
thousand cases of the amount stored last year. 
It is reckoned that the stock of eggs in storage 
in New York and vicinity is now only a few thou- 
sand cases short of the amount put away at thi- 
time, while in the West last year’s figures have 
been considerably exceeded. Chicago dealers 
have been credited with storing about halfa 
million cases. 





Horticultural. 


* Hints on Fruit for Profit. 


Top the blackberry canes when about 
three feet high, thus securing a stout com- 
pact bush instead of a long sprawling shoot. 


Tobacco water is petter than anything 
else for killing lice on cherry trees anu 
other fruit. Apply boiling water to to- 
bacco stems, soak fur a few hours and thin 
out to color of weak coffee. Use with large 
tree syringe or knapsack sprayer, applying 
very thoroughly. It must be used before 
the leaves cur! and protect the insects. 








The Williams and Astrachan apples aver- 
age as profitable cropsas any varieties when 
grown near large New England markets. 
They bear well nearly every year; even the 
culls are salable at some price, and they 
reach the market in August, a time when 
apples are usually in moderate supply even 
in full-crop years. 


After several years experience with the 
Japanese plums on peach,I find them al! 
right so far as conditions exist at Geneva. 
I think the Japan plums are valuable where 
grown for local market, but at present it 
does not seem they are so well fitted for dis- 
tant shipments.—S. D. Willard, Geneva, 
N. Y. 

Fruit growing can never be put upon the 
plane which it deserves until the producers 
unite in some way as is done by the Califor- 
nia Fruit Exchange. Growers must insist 
that fruit be carefully graded and honestly 
packed. They must unite in shipping and 
storage in order to reduce expenses, and they 
must insist that each grower acts fairly and 
honestly by his fellow growers and the pur- 
chasing public.— Prof. W. M. Munson, 
Orono, Me. 

Clapp’s Favorite will come in bloom a 

little in advance of the Bartlett, but, how- 
ever, it will bein blossom while the Bart- 
lettis coming on. The Anjou will blossom 
very closely with the Bartlett. The Kieffer 
will blossom closely with the Bartlett; so 
there are several that come in with the Bart- 
lett blooming.—Prof. E. Van Deman, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The trouble is we would rather send our 
money to the Philippines and let some 
smooth-tongued promoter invest it than 
salt it down at home where it would pay 
good interest. There is more moneyto be 
made in strawberries than in oil fields; 
gooseberries will pay a better dividend 
than railroads, and milk for the Newport 
factory has wiped out more mortgages for 
the past ten years than electric railroad 
stock.—R. H. Libby, Newport, Me. 








Current Happenings. 


Richard M. Bradley and Lawrence Minot 
of Boston, the trustees of the Thomas 
Thompson fund, have issued a report de- 
scribing the expenditures from the begin- 
ning of the trust until Aug. 1, 1903, when 
the erection of the Thompson memorial 
hospital was begun at Brattleboro, Vt. The 
trust, which is to be employed in the town 
just mentioned and at Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
was established for the relief of ‘* poor 
seamstresses, needle-women and shop girls 
who may be in temporary need from want 
of employment, sickness or misfortune.” 
According to an inventory, completed May 
19, 1903, the property embraced in the 
Thompson fund amounted to $1,119,036.38, 
and the income available for Brattleboro, 
up to September, 1903, was $98,844.65. In 
accordance with the terms of the trust, the 
trustees expended $52,591.36, leaving on 
band for the use of the hospital, at the time 
the report was finally made up, $46,253.29. 
The new hospital on the grounds of the 
estate known as The Hemlocks, the man- 
sion house of which is now in use for in- 
firmary purposes, will be particularly well 
fitted for operating purposes ina building by 
itself, and the patients’ pavilion will contain 
all modernimprovements. After purchasing 
The Hemlocks in 1901, the trustees had only 
about $25,000 available for hospital con- 
struction. It was necessary to accumulate 
money, ond early in 1902 a committee to in- 
vestigate and report on plans was formed, 
consisting of Dr. H. D. Holton, Dr. S. E. 
Lawton and Dr. A. I. Miller. Dr. Farrar 
Cobb of Boston was engaged as an adviser 
and was given charge of the preparation of 
the plans. He submitted them early in the 

summer. They could not, however, be ex- 
ecuted within the limit ot the expense, and 
new plans were prepared by Kendall, Taylor 
& Stevens of Boston. The main contract 
has been given to Cutting & Co. of Worces- 
ter, and the construction of the hospital, 
with its isolation building, will cost $54,000. 
It will be finished sometime this sum- 
mer. In their report the trustees say that it 
became their §rst duty to find out, as far as 
possible, the circumstnces of those who 
wished to benefit from the trust, and to 
make arrangements for giving aid only to 

those who might be in temporary need, 

using the residue of the income for kindred 

purposes in Brattleboro and other towns. 

These the trustees have understood to 

mean purposes that promised the best re- 

su'ts in making the conditions of life better 

for the poor, preferably in Brattleboro 

and its neighborhood. Support of kinder- 

garten, establishment of district nursing 

and maintenance of the infirmary at The 

Hemlocks are the additional uses that have 

been found for the fund, which ia intended 





chickens, either for roasting or broilers, they are 





L:GHORN BREEDING PENS AND CULONY HOUSk 
At West Mountain Poultry Yards. 
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WYANDOTTE BREEDING YARDS. 
Containing on an Average About 4000 Square Feet, and the House 100 to 120 Square 
Feet to Each Yard, at West Mountain Poultry Yards. 








TYPICAL WHITE WYANDOTTE. 
First Prize Pullet at Stamford, Ct , 1904, from West Mountain Poultry Yards. 

















BUFF WYANDOTTE PULLET, NANCY 2ND. 
First Award at Stamford, Ct. 





of Brattleboro and not newcomers, who 
wish to benefit from the trust. The es- 
pecial thought of the testator was for those 
habitually self-supporting women who might 
require temporary assistance. It has been 
also decided by the trustees not to extend 
help to those who have relatives who are 
able to take care of their own poor in emer- 
gencies. The district nurses have accon- 
plished a great deal of good, and their ser- 
vices have been given without regard to the 
ability of any family to pay, though in order 
to make the money of the trust go as far as 
possible, and in accordance with the ad 
vanced idea of applying business principles 
to charitable and philanthropic labor, a 
moderate charge has been made to those 
who could afford to pay. The encourage- 
ment of self-respect has always been con- 
sidered by the trustees in their efforts to 
make the philanthropy exactly what was 
intended to be by its generous founder. 


Edward R. Thomas has presented to Man- 
hattan Ear, Eye and Throat Hospital 
$40,000 as a personal memorial to his father, 
Gen. Samuel Thomas. The dirsctors of the 
institution named were on the eve of giving 
up $125,000 in conditional gifts when they 
received this generous present, which en- 
abled them to go on in their work of mak- 
ing plans fora new hospital, which is ex- 
pected to be the finest one of its kind in the 
world. The hospital is much indebted to 
the members of the Thomas family, whoa 
year ago gave $50,000 to the institution. 


Five hundred Jewish children, newcom- 
ers to the United States, celebrated their 
first Decoration Day here in a commendable 
manner in the building of the Educational 
Alliance in New York. They sang ‘“ The 
Red, White and Blue” in a spirited 
manner, and gave recitations in English, in 
which there were only slight suggestions 








to aid those who are already resi ents 


of a foreign accent. This was especially 
noticeable in the speakers who had been 
here only three months. <A. S. Solomons of 
the Baron De Hirsch fund presided, and 
Dr. Blaustein, head of the Alliance, ex- 
plained that none of the girls, and few of 
the boys, had received any secular educa- 
tion before immigrating. The society, of 
which he is the superior officer, gives in- 
structions in English for six months or 
thereabouts, so that the little foreigners 
may become pupils in the public schools, 
and while they are with the Alliance they 
acquire a vocabulary of three hundred 
words. The address of welcomeon the oc- 
casion noted was by Abram Pisnitz, a boy 
of twelve years of age, who arrived in 
America three months ago, and Charles 
Silverman, twelve yearsold, who has been in 
this country from Odessa, Russia, only six 
months, delivered ‘* The Fall of the Brave” 
with great spirit and appreciation of the 
meaning of the patriotic lines. The children 
have also made remarkable progress in the 
art classes, as was shown in the excellent 
drawings exhibited. 
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The Saunterer. 


How “use doth breed a habit in a man.”’ 
I was attending some funeral services not 
long since, and the clergyman after he had 
finished his share in the exercises, came up 
to me and exclaimed: 

“Well, I can’t stay any longer, I have got 
two more of these affairs to attend to this 
afternoon.”’ 

And he said this with an airof self-con- 
gratulatory satisfaction as if he were glad 
that he was so much in demand. He put 
me in mind of the fellow who sang at grave- 
making, and recalled Hamlet’s saying, 
* The hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense.”” The minister was good- 





hearted, but he had become so familiar in 
his professsion with death that it did not 
strike him with the awe and solemnity that 
it did other people. It was with him simply 
mere business, though it was something 
else tothe mourners. How often we have 
heard dull,mechanical, perfunctory readings 
of passages from the Scriptures that were 
supposed to bring balm to the wounded, but 
were only a monotonous recitation of words 
in the recital of which there was no feeling 
—and this, too, in an affected tone that out- 
raged nature. 

The candor of children is proverbial. A 
lady friend of mine was walking with a 
child the other day, when the conversation 
turned on matrimony. 

** My teacher is going to be married,’ said 
the little one, “ but she is a pretty old girl 
to get a husband.” 

** Oh, not so very aged,” was the reply. 
**She went to school with me, and you 
surely do not think 1 am too old to get mar- 
ried.”’ 

The little woman, the child was a girl, of 
course, surveyed her interlocutor for a mo- 
ment, and then remarked incisively : 

**Humph, you look as if you had been 
somebody’s wife for some time.’’ 

The lady was stil) young, I shall not be 
angallant enough to tell her precise age, 
but she said that after that crusher she felt 
that she was over sixty, and thought of 
applying for admission to some old woman’s 
home, and when she told the story to the 
chosen one, who had long postponed the 
wedding day, he said jocularly: 

** Ah, we’ll have to get hitched before 
you get any more crows’ feet in the corners 
of your eyes.”’ 

The lady now says she was entertaining 
an angel unawares when she listened to the 
prattle of the epitome of womanhood. 

There is a soprano in my neighborhood 
who is preparing to be a public vocalist, 
and as she has remunerative employment 
down town as aclerk, she rises every day 
between four and five to practice, and dis- 
turbs my early morning slumbers with her 
trills or whatever she may call her orna- 
mental quavers. Why she should tbink 
that the neighbors must suffer so that she 
may rise vocally, I have never been able to 
discover. I should like to send her to 
the woodland, or way down on the farm, 
where they get up at sunrise. She is, no 
doubt, the early bird that catches the worm, 
but I sincerely wish she wasn’t. If the 
sparrow would only shoot her with his bow 
and arrow I would die happy. 

While I am on the subject uf music [ may 
as well allude to the custom the canoeists 
have introduced of carrying gramaphones 
on the Charles river, and to one use they 
make vf them. When they see a boat pass- 
ing that does not contain a gramaphone 
they immediately set the musical (?) ma- 
chine a going, and it squeaks out ‘“‘ Nobody’s 
looking but the owl and the moon.” This 
is, of course, very agreeable to the couples 
who have come out on the water to have a 
little sweet interchange of thought away 
trom the busy haunts of men. 
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——Commencement exercises of New Himp- 
shire Agricultural College were held June 1. 
There were eleven candidates for the degree of 
B.S. and three men were given certificates for the 





completion of the two years course in agricult- 
ure. Governor Batcnelder presented the gradu- 
ates with their diplomas, and as President of the 
board of trustees conferred three honorary de- 
grees. These were given to George A. Wasson 
Fred P. Coruings and Albert Demeritt, and were 
all the degrees of master of science. 

——Exports of iron and steel for ten months 
ending last April show a great increase, amount- 
ing to between $9,000,000 and $10,000,000 gain 
The imports show figures only about one-half for 
those for the same period of 1903. These figures 
Indicate that the foreign producer has ceased to 
invade our markets for the most part, and that 
American manufacturers are now successfully 
seeking a market abroad. 

—The fleld meeting at Amherst, Mass., prom- 
ises to be one of the most notable affairs of the 
kind ever held in New England. The pro- 
gramme is of more than ordinary interest, ana 
the co-operation of the various farming organiza- 
tions concerned, together with the special low 
rates offered by the railroads, ought to insure 
large attendance. The meeting will be held at 
the college grounds Thursday, June 16. 

——The public is invited to the Commencement 
exercises of the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. On Tuesday, June 
14, the regular Commencement exercises wil? 
take place at 11.304.M. The principal address 
will be delivered by Mr. W. E. McClintock, who 
is chairman of the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission and instructor in the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University. Mr. McClintock 
is an authority on road construction, and is also 
an interesting and effective speaker. His subject 
is peculiarly pertinent both in view of the fact 
that Rhode Island is spending so liberally for the 
making of good roads and because the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts is about to estab- 
lish a college course in highway engineering. 
Governor Garvin will also be present and givea 
short address, and will present the diplomas to 
the graduating class. In the afternoon there 
will be a public reception in the art studio. A 
competent caterer will be on the grounds during 
theday, and will be prepared to serve lunches at 
a@ moderate price. Those driving will find ac- 
commodations for horses and vehicles. Persons 
coming by train should notify the president in 
advance, stating time of arrival at Kingston sta- 
tion, so that transportation to the college may be 
provided. 

——Imports of india rubber into the United 
States in the fiscal year about to end will exceed 
by far those of aay earlier year, and will amount 
to over $40,000,000 in value. The demand for this 
article of exclusively foreign production for use 
in manufacturing has increased very rapidly in 
recent years, and the imports in the present fis- 
cal year, as shown by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor through its bureau of Statistics, 
will amount to about sixty million pounds, 
valued, as already indicated, at fully $40,000,000. 
This rapid increase is apparantly due, in a large 
degree, to the increasing use of this material for 
tires of vehicles of various classes, though in 
other lines of manufacture the demand is also 
very great. 

—A company at Oxford, Mass., has bought 2 
flock of 850 Angora goats from Montana breed- 
ers. 

——The exhibit sent to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College has been installed by Dr. H. T. Fernald, 
who spent ten days at St. Louis for that purpose. 
It is located in the Massachusetts section of the 
Palace of Education, close to one of the main. 
entrances. 

—Bulletin No. 97, Hatch Experiment Station,. 
is » description of a farm woodlot as exemplified 
by one belonging to the college, with suggestions. 
as to how it could best be managed profitably. 
It is accompanied by thirteen full-page illustra- 
tions, and the bulletin as a whole will be both of 
interest and value to all who are interested in 
questions of forestry. 











PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


the Jast 
aod pears NOFthfield, Minn 
W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 








aa MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 
Ca 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


8460 
16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 


ogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 
CHARLES E. CLAPP, . - - 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W.°J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





OUR C 


OFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA | 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TBAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 


35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 





$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL 


TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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Talking kiils no weeds. 





Buy your apple barrels now. 





The plowed field is too large that the ma- 
nure pile cannot covel!. 


= 
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Philippine commissioners next. There is 
still enough hospitality left to go round. 
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Nobody will blame the First Church of 
Roxbury for just a touch of worldly pride 
in its memorial tablets. 


Se 


Are you entered for one of the Horticult- 
ural Society’s premiums? ‘Those of the 
past have encouraged some pretty fine 
gardens. 
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While the majority commence, the minor- 
ity is trying to square itself with its 
parents. Every silver cloud, it thus ap- 
pears, has a dark lining. 


_ 








Some of the cartoonists who so delight in 
depicting President Roosevelt in full career 
as a rough rider would do well to learn how 
to draw a pistol themselves,—if only with a 
lead pencil. 


Although the late E. S. Converse attained 
widespread fame as a philanthropist, there 
were still plenty of occasions when each 
hand did deeds of kindness of which the 
other was ignorant. 


_ 
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Undoubtedly there are many honest wash- 
erwomen who also take boarders and who 
are now envying their Somerville sister the 
fortune bequeathed her by a star boarder. 
The moral, ladies, is that every boarder 
should be treated as if he were a star. 
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In this happy month of June weddings it 
is pleasant to read that the number of di- 
vorces granted by the supreme court of 
Maine has recently fallen off fifty per cent. 
The lottery is apparently drawing fewer 
blanks than it used to do down Maine way. 
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Eight-year-old Willie Kelly of Dedham 
was moved to set a building on fire by the 
noble ambition to see his picture in the 
daily paper. Older idiots than Willie have 
been led into evildoing by the same fata 
ambition. 








Reports from St. Louis afford an easy op- 
portunity to deduce that the kind of a 
crowd that longs to see a bull fight is just 
the kind of a crowd that’s likely to smash 
up private property if the bull fight doesn’t 
come off as scheduled. 

Mr. J. Hobart Moore is now famous. In 
ten days in Philadelphia, says the statis- 
tician, he spent $15,000. Authors of school 
arithmetics, looking for new and up-to-date 
problems in this pleasing science, might 
ask their readers how much Mr. Moore 
would have spent had he been in New 
York? 
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The savings banks report a gain of two 
million depositors during the past five 
years, and quite a good proportion of them 
are probably farmers, since the farmers as 
a class sharedin the general prosperity of 
the period. Financial history suggests that 
the savings banks are about the safest 
places for small sums. 

A good man can get fairly good results 
out of poor tools and equipments. But 
what a pity to allow such waste of ability 
when a little more capital invested would 
bring first-rate success. Capacity is far 
more rare than dollars. The right man 
may well venture a mortgage to buy equip- 
ments that will reduce the cost of the farm 
products. 
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The middlemen are taxing some of the 
farmers fully as much on what they buy as’ 
on that which is sold from the farm. In- 
tending buyers should study our market 
quotations. The figures are for large orders 
but the farmer can get the goods fairly close 
to these quotations if he has the money in 
his pocket and goes to theright place. Too 
many farmers sell at wholesale and buy at 
retail, instead of the reverse. 
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The sexton who haled before a New York 
justice the homeless wanderer whom he had 
found sleeping under the church organ, re- 
minds me a little of the answer said to have 
been returned by the verger of one of the 
show cathedrals of England to the tour- 
ist who asked if anybody ever used the 
cathedral for private devotions. ‘* Well,’ 
answered the custodian, grimly, ‘‘ there 
was once 1 caught two of ’em at it.”’ 

Mine owners in South Africa are mak- 
ing plans to import laborers from India and 
China. American farm owners may be 
driven to some such desperate resort if the 
scarcity of the usual classes of help contin- 
ues and increases. It would seem that with 
the railroads and mills reducing the working 
forces, a few more men would take to farm- 
ing this summer. But so far help appears 
to be scarce and costly the country over. 
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In starting the new course of highway 
engineering, the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College seems to have once more struck the 
nail upor the head. The first hit was its 
famous poultry school many years ago. 
The need of special training for modern 
road making, as a result of the good roads 
movement, is so evident that the wonder is 
why some college has not offered such a 
course before. The graduates will find 
plenty to do. 

The Government will give away consid- 
erable homestead land in South Dakota 
within a few weeks. The “‘gift,’’ however, 
requires final payment of $4 per acre, and 
not one in ten of the applicants will get 
land, as there are not nearly enough quarter 
sections, good, bad or medium, to meet the 
usual rush on such occasions. Probably 
many of the land hunters will have use- 
lessly spent money traveling away from 
good Eastern farming localities, where ex- 
cellent farms are to be had free by any- 
body who will pay, or promise to pay, for 
the buildings. 








The use ot food preservatives is a present 
subject of discussion on opposite sides of 
the world. Australia and New Zealand 
have settled the question by fixing a legal 
standard for the amount and kind of pre- 
servatives, and how they must be used. 
Washington experts, now in convention, are 
considering whether canners should be al- 
lowed to use chemicals on fruit and vege- 
tables which it is necessary to store for a 
short time before canning. It appears from 
various tests made that small quantities of 
these substances do little or no harm to the 





consumer, but it is feared that permission, 


it given at all; might be abused. It is possi- |. 


ble, too, that the prejudice against treated 
foods might injure the market more than 
enough to offset the saving of quickly per- 
ishable products. Whatever is decided at 
Washington will, of course, not be binding 
to anybody, but the conclusions will, no 
doubt, greatly influence future food laws in 
the various States. 
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The oleo and butterine industries seem to 
have been hard hit by the recent Supreme 
Court decision uphelding the law against 
colored oleo. The makers have all along 
been trying to evade the law by using burnt 
salt, palm oil, colored butter, etc., but all 
such processes are now ruled out since it is 
held that no matter how the color is obtained, 
the tax of ten cents per pound must be paid. 
A leading manufacturer is reported to have 
declared that the ruling would cost him the 
whole value of his great plant, worth $750,- 
000, as he would be forced to go out of busi- 
ness. In future, oleo must be sold for just 
what it is, which, according to the view 
of many of the trade, means scanty 
sales and small profit. Of course, if oleo is 
the delicious and healthful product that its 
makers claim, it would be possible to render 
it popular under its own name by means of 
the usual methods of canvas and advertis- 
ing, but somehow the oleo business seems 
to flourish best in the shade. Its claims 
announced with a flourish of testimonials 
and big type would look even less convinc- 
ing than the average patent medicine screed. 
The bogus butter industry has surely re- 
ceived a hard blow. 
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Oppressing the Workers. 


The farm labor problem has its trouble- 
some aides, but at least the employer and 
his help are spared the tyranuy of the 
walking delegate who in some lines of or- 
ganized labor oppresses, robs and deludes all 
parties to an extent almost beyond belief. 

Recently in New York city a painter ap- 
peared at a police station and said that a 
walking delegate had threatened to shoot 
him if he did not quit work. He was nota 
member of aunion and hence the display 
of hostility. This seems to us to be the 
height of oppression. Here was a man at- 
tempting to control by violence the action 
of a wage-earner, who was not a member of 
his union, but was simply trying to geta 
honest living at such employment a3 was 
offered him. He had no part in the strike, 
which was on, but was an independent 
laborer, selling his labor for what he could 
get for it without expecting help from a 
society if he remained idle. No one hada 
right to interfere with himin his occupa- 
tion, even if others had chosen to quarrel 
with his employer. 

A union may make rules, foolish or other- 
wise, but it cannot expect those outside its 
pale to follow them. It is possible that the 
walking delegate mentioned exceeded his 
authority, but, unfortunately, many unions 
maintain an intolerant spirit that leads to 
an interference with the liberties of those 
whoare non-members of these organizations 
with an evident desire to compel all wage- 
earners to follow their behests. Mean- 
while, there are many inside these bodies 
who think that their decisions are too 
sweeping, but who are overruled by ma- 
jorities and have to acquiesce 1n conclusions 
which they do not wholly approve. 

No bully should be appointed as a walk- 
ing delegate, if that position is really neces- 
sary, and if this official attempts to intimi- 
date he should be speedily dismissed. He 
may advise union men to leave off work, 
but he should not be allowed to make any 
demonstration looking to the control of 
others. 

We hear much about the tyranny of mas- 
ters, but there seems to be a great deal of 
despotism in the unions which stop the 
progress of work at critical periods. An 
employer should have the right to hire and 
discharge at will, but this right is fre- 
quently interfered with in an entirely un- 
warrantable manner when walking dele- 
gates presume to frighten men from jobs 
which they should be allowed to follow 
without interruption and without being 
called ‘* scabs.”’ 

The despots are not evidently all in the 
ranks of the employers. Fortunately the 
** Amalgamated Union of American Farm 
Laborers ”’ is yet only a suggested possi- 
bility of the distant future. It is to be 
feared that its formation would not increase 
the popularity of farming as a business, if 
the methods and effects were to be anything 
like those observed in other lines of pro- 
ductive industry. 
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The Passing of Quay. 

The distinction has been made that the 
late Mathew Stanley Quay was a politician 
and not a statesman, and this approaches as 
near the truth as most general off-hand 
statements. He was certainly not a Web- 
ster iv his attitude toward public questions, 
and he was a public man chiefly for finan- 
cial profit, and not from any genuine moral 
principle. That he was an able tactician is 
generally acknowledged, and that he was a 
keen judge of human nature is also ad- 
mitted. He was thus qualified to play the 
part of aboss. Hecontrolled men with a 
master-hand, even if he was not over scru- 
pulous as to the means by which he secured 
power. 

He was not a hypocrite, but something of 
a cynic, and had no great faith in his fellow 
men, yet when they were true to him he re- 
warded them in no small measure. His fol- 
lowers and supporters he was apt to regard 
as tools to accomplish a given end, and 
when they failed to be useful he was apt to 
forget them, probably because he had so 
many irons in the fire that he lost interest 
in those that had grown cold. Still, he had 
the reputation of standing by his friends, 
but this applied more to those in active ser- 
vice than to those that had been retired. 

Nevertheless, though he was not overcon- 
scientious in attaining his ends in the politi- 
cal field, he had many engaging social quali- 
ties, and it must be said to his credit that he 
was a constant, consistent and unyielding 
advocate of the rights of the Red Men, even 
though he did not pretend to walk in the 
paths of the reformers. He was, too, a 
cultivated man, though his decided and 
sometimes brusque methods in political 
affairs made many think he was not a per- 
son of gentlemanly breeding. The truth 
was that he did not treat all men alike. To 
the rough he could be as rugged as the 
mountain peaks of Pennsylvania, a State 
which he held, as it were, in the hollow of 
his hand, and to the refined he was as gentle 
as the sucking dove, with no suggestion 
of the lion’s roar. It would be hardly 
just to say that he was a Dr. Jekylanda 
Mr. Hyde, but there were two sides to his 
nature, and he never exhibited the seamy 
side unless occasion warranted. He knew 
well that politics made strange bed-fellows, 
and he endeavored to adapt himself to all 
individualities in order to gain success. He 
was prompt, skillful, adroit, with a great 
capacity for business, qualities that are not 
to be despised, but it must be confessed 
that he used his abilities chiefly for his own 
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progress, though he did not neglect the in- | long, in the evenings and on Saturday after- 


terests of his party. He was a disciple of 
Simon Cameron, though he lacked some of 
the staunch attributes of that once promi- 
nent senator, who won kindly regard as 
well as admiration. 

Senator Quay was notagreat man. He 
will hold no enviable place in the history 
of his country, and in a few years will be 
forgotten by all save those who were asso- 
ciated with him in State and national mat- 
ters, but he was what we call smart, and he 
set an example of perseverance which, if it 
had been developed in noble deeds, would 
have been worthy of imitation. He was 
prosperous in nearly all his undertakings, 
but his aims and aspirations were not in- 
variably commendable. 
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Exercise for the Woman Who Tolls. 


Miss Marie Van Vorst, who by virtue of 
some weeks spent once in labor with mill 
hands, is widely believed to have discovered 
all that there is to know about these people, 
sniffs quite audibly in one of her articles 
at gymnasiums for the working woman. 
** Calisthenics,”’ she says, ‘‘go way down 
on the list of needs,—which proves that 
the athletic woman, the sport, is not ata 
high premium in the laboring class. Possi- 
bly it reveals the truth that the working 
woman is too tired to develop herself physi- 
cally. When she finishes her job she wants 
to utterly change her ideas.’’. ““The 
Lynn shoe factory girls told me that they 
were too tired to enjoy the theatre. Said 
one of them: ‘ Why Sarah Bernhardt if she 
came here like as not would act to an 
empty house. We’d just as soon go in to 
a dance hall and takea few good turns, if 
there’s right good music; then you sort 
of forget when you’re dancing; but some- 
how you don’t seem to want to stay still in 
one seat for a couple of hours.’’ 

The two quotations which we have here 
put side by side were not so arranged in the 
article. If they had been Miss Van Vorat 
might have perceived that each weakens the 
argument of the other. Calisthenics are of 
no interest to the working girl,—but dancing 
is. Yet dancing is far more strenuous ex- 
ercise than calisthenics. It only possesses 
the important difference that it is im- 
mensely diverting, so much so that the 
weary working girl forgets while she is 
treading a meusure to alluring music that 
she is really very tired,—or was. The real 
truth of the matter is that the ideal recrea- 
tion for the Woman Who Toils is that which 
develops her body while making her forget 
herself. Dancing in moderation is therefore 
exceedingly good for her, and this the settle- 
ments have recognized by trying to provide 
dancing under conditiuns that bring with 
them no depraving intiuences. 

Already the results are being seen in a 
strengthened hold upon the young women: 
and young men they seek to help, and in 
the improved manners and carriage of the 
dancers. But dancing is only one good ex- 
ercise. There are others. Many of them. 
One of the best places to observe the effects 
of intelligently directed gymnastic work for 
working women is the Durant Gymnasium 
on Berkeley street, in this city. Founded 
some seventeen years ago in a very modest 
way by Mrs. Pauline Durant ‘of Wellesley 
with the idea of bringing to the working 
women of this community just such splendid 
opportunities for physical development as 
her girls’ college brings to budding intel- 
lectual womanhood in America, the move- 
ment has now grown beyond its promoter’s 
fondest hopes. No less than eight hundred 
women who work all day come here in the 
evenings throughout the winter, and pay 
for coming, because they have found by ex- 
perience how much of benefit they derive 
from the course. ‘You can’t think what 
this gymnasium is to me,”’ said a girl, who 
goes home each night from the store to bea 
solace to her bed-ridden mother. ‘‘ It makes 
me over ; it is the one bright spot in my life.” 
And in the annual report of this Christian 
Association are the words: ‘‘ We consider 
that our gymnasium accomplishes as much 
good as all the other departments in the as- 
sociation combined.’’ 

The value of music is here clearly recog- 
nized, of course, as it would need to be. To 
the bright air of ‘Oh! Listen to the Band,’’ 
one may see the class which looked decid- 
edly dispirited when it came upon the flour 
only a short fifteen minutes ago, go twice 
around the hall in a pretty dancing step. 
Then the music will become gradually more 
sweet and majestic, until, ata change of 
order, the girls will be walking slowly on 
their toes to the strains of the bridal march 
from Lohengrin. Some jumping and exer- 
cises with light apparatus,—bean-bag play, 
wand drill and so on will then follow. And 
ere one has realized it the hour has slipped 
pleasantly by and the girls are marching 
with sprightly grace out towards the 
shower bath and dressing room, whence 
they emerge ina few minutes rejuvenated 
decidedly as a result of the evening’s work. 
Their cheeks have gained color, their eyes 
have lost the tired look, their spirits have 
risen and once more life seems to them em- 
phatically worth living. 

The same thing in more pronounced form 
is true of those who play basket-ball here. 
Having proved by previous work and by 
physical examination that they are not un- 
fitted for this strenuous exercise, the girls 
are allowed to play, and that they enjoy it 
hugely, team after team testifies. Again and 
again they say to the instructor, “I sleep 
more soundly than for years, and my work 
isa pleasure now instead of a weariness. 
When this gamecan be played out of doors: 
—as is possible in some places,—the résults 
are even more striking. Up in Ludlow, the 
model mill town near Springfield, there are 
out-of-door basket-ball teams for which no 
less than fifty girls,—all mill hands,—keep 
in playing form. From‘now on all summer 





noons these girls will play this game with 
a zest that it is a pleasure to see. 

At first to be sure they thought they were 
too tired after working from a quarter be- 
fore seven in the morning to a quarter past 
six in the evening (this to secure their 
Saturday afternoons off throughout the 
year) to care for physical exercise. But 
after a few of their number had been brave 
enough to try the course at the gymnasium, 
they declared so emphatically that it made 
them less instead of more tired that many 
others soon came to the classes. This they 
did the more eagerly, because the girls who 
were exercising showed marked improve- 
ment in bearing and appearance. 

Still another interesting testimony to the 

value of gymnastic work is afforded by the 
Athletic Club recently started in Haverhill 
by women who are employed all day long. 
these enterprising sisters hired a gymna- 
sium and a teacher themselves, and they are 
now bappily receiving congratulations on 
their successful carrying through of an im- 
portant movement looking to physical salva- 
tion. 

The time may come,—we sincerely hope 
indeed that it will.—when a small golf links 
kept for women may be provided by the city 
within easy reach ot crowded homes. This 
links might be enjoyed in the early part of 
the summer evenings as much as the pond 
on the public garden is when skating is in 
season. Nowhere, so far as is known, has 
golf for the masses been tried, but a sport 
that makes the clubwoman of forty-five lithe 
and forgetful of her jaded body could not 
fail to bring its own gift of physical uplift 
to the hard-working woman of thirty. Here 
again, too, is exercise so fascinating as to 
make even the very tired forget fatigue. 
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Polite St. Louis. 


It is certainly pleasant ito Jearn that all 
visitorst to the great exposition of 1904 are 
to be cordially welcomed by the inhabit- 
ants of the Western city, and given every 
possible aid to enjoyment. FEditorially, as 
well as through the Woman’s Page, the 
press ot the city'has already begun to preach 
the duty of civility, pointing out that, inas- 
much as the majority of visitors who come 
to the fair will not be experienced travelers 
or possessed of large means, they must be 
helped in every possible way to see the 
things they want to see, and do the things 
they want to do. 

** These visitors will, of course, ask many 
questions, but we should answer them all 
in a thorough and kindly way,’’ says the 
Globe-Democrat. ‘* No matter how needless 
the question may seem to be, the proper 
thing is to answer it fully and to facilitate 
the finding of what is wanted.”’ We heartily 
congratulate our brother upon this fine 
spirit of hospitality. Civility will certainly 
win more friends for St. Louis than even 
another exposition could do. It was Mon- 
taigne who declared courtesy to be a science 
of the highest importance, ‘‘opening a door 
that we may derive instruction from the 
example of others, and at the same time, en- 
abling usto benefit them by our example if 
there is anything in our character worthy of 
imitation.”’ 

An obliging disposition is recognized anda 
appreciated by everybody. Chicago, at the 
time of the World’s Fair, was certainly 
most obliging. Though the street-car men 
in the big Western city looked like stage 
tramps or mountain ruffians, we do not 
remember to have noticed, during a stay of 
many weeks, even-one case of rudeness. 
Everywhere, on the contrary, there was 
kindliness, and a disposition to turn what- 
ever might have been trying and tiresome 
into a joke. Hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors of all stations in life will always re- 
member Chicago pleasantly because of its 
cheerful hospitality in ’93. And it looks 
very much as if similarly imposing numbers 
of people might have cause to recall the 
World’s Fair city of 1904 with no less grati- 
fication and friendliness. St. Louis has 
recognized that courtesy is a duty. But 
that it is an advantage, is likewise true. 
By its politeness, we have no doubt Mis- 
souri’s most important city will gain in 
money as well as in fame. 
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The School-Teacher Market. 


During the next few weeks many persons 
interested in education will attend Com- 
mencements and graduating exercises in all 
sorts of institutions of learning. From many 
of these they will see young women come 
forth filled with the earnest, steadfast pur- 
pose to do good work as school-teachers. 
But the field to which the large majority of 
these girls will wish to turn their talent has 
not places enough in it for them all. These 
young women college graduates wish to 
teach in high schools. Long before their 
degree was obtained many of them paid a 
registration fee and filled outa blank to this 
end at a teachers’ agency. Then they went 
back to their books and waited for a call to 
some comparatively high-salaried position. 
They are still waiting, for the thousand- 
dollar places of which they have dreamed 
do not exist, either in high schools or else- 
where. 

State Superintendent Folsom stated ata 
recent Boston convention that the average 
salary paid school-teachers in New Hamp- 
shire in the grades below the high schools is 
less than thirty dollars a month. That aver- 
age includes the city schools,where, though 
salaries are better than in the rural districts, 
they cannot by any means be what the col- 
lege girl has hoped for. In Massachusetts, 
matters are not quite so bad, to be sure, but 
it is none the less true that five hundred dol- 
lars is a very good salary nowadays for the 
average teacher in the small high school. 
The grades here pay better and offer more 
chances. At one teachers’ agency in Boston, 
it is the practice of the keen ex-superintend- 
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ent of schouls, who is in charge, to remark 
when a girl announces grandiloquently that 
she desires to teach Greek or Latin or 
ancient history, ‘‘ I am looking for young 
women who wish to teach children.”” There 
is a place today for the girl who would teach 
children. One of the educational problems 
of our time, indeed, is the finding of bright, 
capable, well-trained young women, who 
will ably fill the vacancies in our rural 
grammar schools.‘ 

Not untilcollege girls learn to use their 
higher mathematics, their foreign liter- 
ature, their ethics and the rest, to develop 
such character as will properly fit them to 
teach at these important’ posts, can the 
problem of supply and demand in the school- 
teacher market even approach adjustment. 
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Vacations. 


Russell Sage, who is famous alike as a 
financier and as acroaker, has been deliv- 
ering himself of opinions concerning the 
injustice of vacations. The Independent 
quotes him as saying that he never has 
taken a vacation in his life; that the “ va- 
cation habit °*’ is the outgrowth of abnormal 
and distorted business methods, and that a 
man is less fitted to do good work for his 
employer after two weeks rest each year 
than he was before. ‘* When I wasa buy,”’ 
Mr. Sage goes on to remark, with character- 
istic naivete, ‘* the practice was not inivogue, 
and during the eighty-three years of my 
career I have not once taken avacation. As 
a matter of fact, I was so glad to get a 
chance to learn business that the idea of 
asking my employer to make me a present 
of two weeks of the tfme that belonged to 
him would have been preposterous. Be- 
sides, 1 was eager to advance.”’ 

By his own confession Mr. Sage is not 
competent to write on the subject of vaca- 
tions. A man who has never once in eighty- 
three long years cared enough about any of 
the many great, good, beautiful things in life 
to devote himself, even for a week, solely 
to them, with never a thought of money- 
getting to cloud the spirit of his dreams, 
can no more write intelligently concerning 
vacations than concerning love or glory or 
golf. 

And how pitiful is the sight of such! Never 
to have owned himself even for two weeks! 
Why, the poorest cashboy in a department 
store, who now holds in his pocket an invi- 
tation to join a Sunday School camp some- 
where next month, and has received from his 
employer the assurance that leave to accept 
this invitation will be granted him, is rich 
indeed compared to Mr. Russell Sage. And 
the clerk who, on an income of twenty-five 
dollars a week, has just embarked upon 
matrimony, taking his ‘‘two weeks” in 
June, because the bride had a fancy for 
being married in that month of honeymoons, 
could easily outweigh with wealth, no less 
real because intangible, all the financier’s 
vast stores. And has not Mrs. Clerk, too, 
something which Mrs. Sage might wellenvy ? 
We do not mean youth; that will pass. 
But we do mean the possession of a hus- 
band who for at least two weeks this year, 
and two weeks next year, and two weeks in 
each of the vears to come, will be all her 
own? “Why so hot, little man?” de- 
manded Emerson in one of those ripples of 
gentle humor which make us love him asa 
fine, free, wise spirit? Tomorrow you shall 
be yourself with yesterday’s seven thousand 
years. Enjoy a little before you go hence. 
The charm of vacation does not consist, 
as Mr. Sage seems to think, in two weeks 
for which a man is paid without working, 
but in the fact that during those two weeks 
@ man belongs to himself. The most deli- 
cious of all vacations are those earned ones 
which come to brain workers, who in order 
to have time to rest must pinch and save 
minutes as well as money for weeks in ad- 
vance. 

For they are “‘ piece-workers”’ in the fin- 
est sense of the word; all that they have 
comes as a product of their own industry 
and inventiveness. To get time to rest 
means to work overtime before and after 
resting. Yet they, too, could give Mr. Sage 
points on the value of vacations. And it 
is just becausethey are *‘ eager to advance,” 
as he says he was, that they gladly make 
sacrifices for the sake of an opportunity once 
a@ year, at least, to loaf and invite their 
souls. For they know full well that that way 
only health, sanity and power lie. 
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Beans for Late Planting. 


There is an advantage in growing a crop 
of beans besides the profits which the crop 
may give, which, under favorable condi- 
tions, is usuatly good. For some years 
past beans have commanded a higher price 
relatively than corn or wheat, and even the 
moderate yield of eight bushels an acre at 
prices such as now exist will give a gross 
return of about $23 or $24 an acre, half of 
which is net profit, as stated in the weekly 
Gazette. This is an especially good year 
in which to plant beans, because on so 
many farms the unfavorable weather has 
hindered plowing and preparation of seed 
bed for corn until there are many fields 
stillto be planted. As beans need not be 
planted untilabout June 15, there is time 
to prepare this ground and get the crop in, 
and as a good variety of navy beans will 
mature in about eleven weeks from plant- 
ing, the land can be seeded to wheat or rye. 

Why do I recommend planting as late as 
June 15? Because early-planted beans are 
almost sure to be infected with the weevil, 
which will often render the crop unsalable, 
and, perhaps, entirely destroy it. The egg 
which produces the larva of the weevil is 
laid either in the blossom or when the bean 
is very young and tender and remains dor- 
ment until the warm weathey of the next 
season, when it will hatch and may destroy 
the crop. I have grown beans almost every 
year for a long period of years, and have 
rarely, if ever, been troubled with the wee- 
vil when the seeding has been late. When 
I say June 15-20 I speak of that as the ear- 
liest date which I would advise sowing, apd 
July 1 will usually give a good yield, de- 
pending somewhat on the weather follow- 
ing the seeding. Last year 1 planted as a 
second crop where I grew German kale 
seed a plot of beans on July 7, which ma- 
tured before frost. I would prefer seeding 
from June 20 to June 25 than a later date. 
The land should be in perfect condition 
when they are sown. I would advise plow- 








ing it as soon now as possible, and ro! 
drag each day what is plowed. Then ii:-, 
each rain heavy enough to forma cru-: -, 
over it with a harrow just at the time +)... 
it will do the most good. A _ one-}, 
smoothing harrow will enable you 
fifteen acres a day, and it will answe: 
all that is necessary to prevent the gr. 

of weeds and to check the evaporatio:, 
moisture is to make a fine surface, wha: 
called the earth mulch. 

Iam not sure as to the best amount |: 
s2ed per acre, but I think about twei-; 
quarts. It is quite possible that with 
small navy bean a peck would be suiiici«-;:: 
to seed an acre, but if you should plant : 
marrows as they are much larger , 
would want to use more seed. 

If your land is poor I would use two hun- 
dred pounds of fertilizer, containing phu- 
phoric acid and potash, but no nitrogen wi)! 
be needed, as the plants take that from thc 
atmosphere. This fertilizer will not ali be 
used by the bean crop and will give your 
wheat a fine start when it is sown. 

If the bean land 1s managed in this way 
a light rain will put it in first-class condi- 
tion for planting, while, if it fell on a rough, 
cloddy surface, it would make no impres- 
sion whatever. It is important that the 
beans should come up quickly and uniform), 
and make a perfect stand, and this frequent 
working of the soil and thorough prepara- 
tion will go far to insure this. They can 
be planted with the corn drill by regulating 
the feed, but if a few acres are to be planted 
the wheat drill is much more rapid. A one- 
horse wheat drill will plant two rows at a 
time, and with a two-horse drill three rows 
can be planted. We wish to make the rows 
two feet apart. In order to get them we 
mark off with a corn-marker in rows four 
feet wide, and then arrange our one-horse 
drill to plant just one foot each side of the 
mark. The mark will guide the horse so 
that you can keep the rows straight, and by 
dropping one foot each side of the mark you 
will get your rows just two feet apart. 

One point [ wish to call especial attention 
to is that you should try to sow your beans 
as soon afterarain as the ground can be 
worked, as you will get a much better stand 
if they can come up without the land being 
packed by a heavy rain, and this is specially 
true on clay land, as a heavy rain packs the 
land and runs it together, causing many of 
the beans to break their necks in trying to 
get through the crust.—Waldo F. Brown, 
Oxford, O. 





Fruit and Green Vegetables. 


Tradeis only moderately active, but supplies 
in most lines are not excessive. Asparagus 
prices are fully maintained, receipts having 
fallen off. Onions from the South are less plenty 
and rule higher. Native lettuce, spinach, rhu- 
barb, radishes and dand+lons are plenty anid 
cheap. The so-called ‘native peas.’ are from 
New Jersey. Frank Coolidge of Watertown, 
whose crop is usually about the first to reach 
market, expects to sell peas about the seven- 
teenth, which will be a week later than usual. 
Southern string beans and tomatoes are selling 
well. Southern cabbages are running poor and 
prices low except for best. Peppers, eggplant 
and squash are higher. Old turnips, beets and 
parsnips are selling in a small way at a slightly 
higher average than as last quoted. 

Prices on strawberries have ruled very low for 
some time, and several Boston dealers who 
bought their berries outright from the Southern 
growers are said to have lost considerable money 
by the operation, having failed to clear their cost 
and expenses. 
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Good Field of Peppermint. 


Reports from the Michigan peppermint sec- 
tion indicate a crop larger than the average 
The oil goes to the market absolute)y pure, but 
in the hands of the dealers it is adulterated wit! 
Japanese menthol and other inferior essentia! 
oils. The wholesaler makes two pounds of oi! 
from every one he receives from ‘Lyons, and the 
retailer makes six pounds out of every pound he 
buys from the wholesaler. Ifthe farmer gets 2. 
@ pound for his oil, the wholesaler may sell it for 
the same price and yet get $4for it, while the re- 
tailer may dispose of it at the same price and 
yet get $12 for it. The fact is that the pure 
oil would not supply one-tenth of tlie 
world’s demand. The farmer does not get a 
heavy price for his crop, but he is usually sat- 
isfied with $2 a pound, below which price it se!- 
dom goes. The enterprise is growing because 
of the increased uses to which the oil is put. 
although it is believed thas fully ninety-five pe! 
cent. of the output of peppermint oil in tl: 
United States goes into three articles--chewins 
gum, candy and medicines. A small quantity '> 
exported to England, the particular brand bein: 
known as the “ Mecham peppermint.” The loca 
market today is strong, the ruling price bei 
$3.75 a pound, as compared with $2.35 in 1993, anc 
$2 in 1902. 
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Prominent growers of northwestern New Yor 
and along the Hudson report a very full bloc! 
and set of fruit in the apple orchards, and 5 
that the prospects were never brighter for a b! 
crop of fruit. There is no definite talk of price> 
as yet since all estimates will be merest gues>- 
work, but many expect that prices will be lowe: 
than last year, provided no disaster overtake 
the growing fruit. A heavy crop usually mean: 
a large per cent. of poor fruit, and some are talk- 
ing of thinning the apples in order to increas 
the per cent. of choice and fancy. The usu: 
June drop will doubtless greatly decrease t’ 
set of fruit. Thinningis not usually done unt: 
July if done at all. Many growers, remember!) 
the experience of last year, are quietly laying "!! 
all the barrels they can ‘ind. 
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INT|||| ENGINES, CUTTERS 
|| AND CARRIERS. 


RNS THE A.T. STEARNS 
‘ce LUMBER CO., 
TT ME] 158 Tavlor St, Nepons2: 
secant Boston, Mass. 


WELL DRILLS. 


With one of Loomis’ late improved machin«* 
= are sure of large profits on the ny 
nvested. They are the leaders in this line 
Certainly the greatest money earning Well 
Drilling Machinery made in America. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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400; B, F. Ricker, 238; Ben Ricker, 20; C. Atwood, 
60; J. 8. Henry, 66. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 80; O. H. Forbush, 
2; R. Connors, 40; H. A. Gilmore, 25; scattering, 
170; L. Stetson, 33; A. C. Foss, 2; M. Abrams, 12; 
George Cheney, 16; H. Buxton, 4; C. D. Lewis, 3. 

New York—G. N, Smith, 30; W. Devlin, 88. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

and Fat Stock at yards: 1850 cattle, 59 sheep, 26,720 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals | hogs, 122: aan 295 horses. From West, 1136 
This Som ~is a po 2 oy ot ne cattle, 26,400 hogs, 225 horses. ‘Maine, 324 cattle, 
one year @go0.1238 3611 28,195 3450 | 59 Sheep, 259 hogs, 907 calves. New Hamp- 
Horses, 611. Shire, 39 cattle, 5 calves. Vermont, 44 cattle, 
eee 16 hogs, 66 calves. Massachusetts, 288 cattle, 65 
Prices on Northern Cattle. hogs, 325 calves. New York, 19 cattle, 118 calves. 
BeeF—Extra, $6.25@6.75; first juality, g5.75 | Tuesday—1850 cattle, 59 sheep, 26,720 hogs, 1221 
16.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual- | 4!ves, 225 horses. For beef catcle the market 
iy, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, | /® 48 R00d shape as last week, in fact, prices rule 
$7.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, ete., | Meher by tate tb, fully 4c higher on Western 
$1.75@3.00. Western steers, $4.70@6.80. Store | #94 1¢ on New England stock. A good demand 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, is noticed, and butchers realized thst they must 
$50@70; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; | PUY quickly or be lett without cattle. J. H. Foss 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. sold 2 oxen, of 2950 tbs, at 5c;2 do., of 2810 tbs, at 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c; $5.65. A. Wheeler sold cows, of 800 tbs, at 23c. 
extra, 4@5}¢; sheep and lambs per ewt., in lots, | 4- H- Buxton, 5 cows, of 4500 Ibs, at 3c. A. C. 
$3.00 6.00; lambs, $4.30@7.80. Foss sold 6 oxen, of 8350 ibs, at otc. 8.S. Learn- 

Far Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5@5}2, live ard sold 8 carloads of Western cattle, average, 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ | 1550 Ibs, at 64¢, 1. w. 

7.00; country dressed hogs, 6@63c. Milch Cews and Springers. 
V EAL CALVES—3@5c P tb. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending June 15, 1904. 
Shotes 











SPRING GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 
Some of the school teachers of Hartford, Ct.. are taking lessons this spring in gardening at the 
Hartford School of Horticulture in order to prepare themselves better for taking charge of the 
Ihe supply is considerably larger; not that the | children’s school gardens. Incidentally the moderate exercise in the open air proves an excellent 


H1pEs—Brighton—64@7e P tb; country lots, 6@ | market required more, but dealers thought their | Sonic and remedy for the malady called “ teacher’s nerves.’”’? More outdoor work always means 
Ghe. neighbor would load light, and to be smart they | fewer sickly women. Gardens are better than hospitals, because prevention is better than cure. 


CALF SKINS—13@l4c P fb; dairy skins, 40@60c, | each loaded up without reference to his neighbor. 





rALLOw—Brighton, 3@3$¢ P tb; country lots | But as demand has not improved, sales were 








2 @2he. very slow and prices ruled weak. J.S. Henry | Timothy, prime, p bu.................--- 1 75@1 
PELTS—50490¢. sold 3 choice cows at $50@54; extra cows, $40@45; PuneeT, shales, P ecusdcnige POL s5@2 
LAMB SKINS—25@35e. several cows at $35@37. The Libby Company | Spring wheat........-....-.:.---ccssssecd et 

Sid sold cows from $25@55. TNE OID iss adh am cna acc gonness REM: 1 
Cattle. Sheep. Beaus. 


Cattle. Sheep. Veal Calves. 


Pea, choice ..... 
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for the head, with the neck sharp between 
the ears and light, swelling easily to cover 
a deep shoulder smoothly. Depth of shoul- 
der is desirable, but without any roughness. 
The shoulder should not bulge out beyond 
the body or the hips, for this detracts from 











the general appearance of trimness and 
smoothness which is so very desirable. 
The back should be long and strong, with a 
gradually rising arch over the shoulder to 
the loin, and then a corresponding de- 
scending line from there to the end of the 
tail. Width of the back is not demanded, 
but extreme smoothness and an even cover- 
ing of firm flesh is absolutely essential. 
The ribs should drop as deep as possible, 
making the body appear from the sideas if 
it had abundance of depth. The loin is even 
in width, with the shoulder and back well 
covered. The hindquarter lacks the width 
characteristic of the lard hog, as this should 
not be any wider than the parts which pre- 
cede it. Length of ham or gammon is a 
peculiar feature which should be lvoked for. 
A long ham, fleshed firmly towards the 
hock, withont folds of fat, is eminently de- 
sired. The leading features of the type 
throughout are length and depth, with trim- 
ness and smoothness in all regions. The 
illustration shows a typical boar of the 
Tamworth breed, as produced by J. F. Bell, 
Awmber, Ont. 




















-1 
In good demand with quick disposals and | pea’ screened 1 70@1 
an — epee. pricesrule strong. Sales of 100 calves, by J. S.| Pea, seconds ... 165@1 
ER Foye - 13° JS Henry ¥ 27 aa Henry, of 140 ths, at 53c; 3 sheep and 4 calves | Pea, foreign................... | oa 
G Hollowell 5 O H Forbush 5 lumped at 44c, with sales at 43@5ic, mostly. js peer cee. aerrnenes ; = 
JM Philbrook 16 55 At Brighten. ye oh eo gan 7 esa =. 
M D Holt ‘ enry 5 “ = he gl al 
Thompson & R Connors 16 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. See aes ena ee em 
Hanson Ls ‘ 4 = ~ Do me 4 ———_—_—_—_ Red Kidney.............-..-.-. ses. sees eee 2 90@3 15 
Farmington 3 neerne  - @ - -|....:.... se ke Ee rr te ne sare coon een enn™ 

Co 100 5 J Freeman 3 Whelesale Prices. Hlay and Straw. 

i) W Bragden 31 L Stetson 22 Poultry, Fresh Killed. Hay, choice, P ton.......-.....--....-- 19 0@ 
FH Webster 30 50 AC Foss 21 Northern and Eastern— ONG 0, POR, os conc cca sec cee aes 18 00@18 50 
JW Barrett 15 M Abrams 30 Broilers, 3 to 33 tbs, to pair P lb ERE SHBES, 30@35 Si ate OE l nnhhinnedch ie aKauaeadhoed 15 16 00 
JH Gilmore 19 Geo Cheney 8 uab broilers 1 tb each Pp pair as ae @ ies bey | Bo | Adal cn vasuhanncgendaneed 13 14 Ov 
Tre Libby Co 22 H Buxton 8 Fowls ......... PRES, Ree See eRe ao 13415 ¥ fine choice................-..- 13 00 
LW Harris 10 A Wheeler 5 Pigeons tame, choice P doz A 2 ate 1 70a2 00 vad clover,mixed,? WN ih omaniaied 13 15 50 
J Look 4 J Byrns 8 ‘s "com to good Pe EE ORES ee: 1 00@1 6C ri clover, ee 12 13 00 
A D Kilby pet CD Lewis 6 nn wae UC 2 50@3 00 | .,* swale, } ton.... ......-------- 9 00@10 00 

" esterniced— Straw, prime rye-...................--.-- 24 00@25 00 

New Hampshire New Yerk. Turkeys, choice .............--.--------- 15@ Straw, oat, per ton.................-.-.- 11 ogi2 00 

At Brighton. at Brighton Turkeys, fair....--.--:--..--------.0---- 13@14 | Straw, tangled rye..............-.---.-- 10 00 
oi.” s G N Smith 19 Fowls, fair to choice..--22. 222.222. 11@13 
Jallace 5 Se ee ee rT eee ee es ee 
A C Foss 23 Western. — Se ee eee oe ee ee 9a% FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Mi RORS Wet ee matguees. Turkeys, No. 1..........-.-.------------+ 18@19 Fleur.—The market is slightly higher. 
a A Davis 25 Chickens, good to choice ..-...-.-2...... 14@16 | pring patents, $5 40a@5 70 
Jones & Moul- 9 J J Kelley “J Broilers, 1$ to 2 ths....................- o- 19.@20 Sprine oo and strafght, $4 10@4 30. 
5 8 & Haley 161 Broilers, over 2 tb$ -----2...-2.222222 06 - 17@18 inter patents, $5 30@5 60. : 
_ yo ~F : Phd oy gr ss pt Fowls, choice .....-.--.----------+++++-++ 13@ Winter, clear and straight, 85 00@5 40. 
At Watertown. Morris Beef Co 289 Liye Poultry. Corn Meal.—$120a@1 22 P bag, and $2 60@ 
WF Wallace 52) 47 ACNE DM & Weel | powis pip... eee eceeeneeeee 12}@13 | 265 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 
Wood & Moore 34 1 Ge... ; Se RRR Se 8@ Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 
. Swift &vo _ 296 = Oat Meal.—Strong at 3475@525 p bbl. for 
Vormont._ BMertis Beet Co 206 mane. rolled and $5 25@5 75 for cut and ground. 

. J Bciney —_ N a DM & Wool NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20,| ggye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $400@ 
é ‘ J > P 
Dorand Bros 136 At bata tad egg hoy 4 ting daull 
. 4 ho : J A Hathaw ad oe Vt.& N. H. assorted sizes. ...........-.-. 18 g Steamer, ellow, 654 aéde. 

‘red Savag 5 Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-. 18}@ No. 3, yeliow, 60}c. New, guaranteed corn, 61c. 
Fred Savage 16 3 Canada. Nortl NY] tubs sea »y ’ ’ ’ 
AtNEDM& Weol At Watertown. y or vem hl ris aioe: iste @Oats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 

Co. W Daniels 200 more ma phen ng ee a isk No. 2 clipped, white, 504@5ic. 
WA Ricker 44 D Hanley 121 c es nay ren > paepeapmancamianae 178518 No. 3 clipped, white, 494@50c. 
B F Rieker 9 12 Brown, Snell & Cosmnaty: waeheen Stabs ain 174.418 Fancy oats, 54@58c. 
C Atwees . rt = Creamery, seconds devtdhcchisiuintditecdenped Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
_ At Brighton. W Laveck Bt Creamery, eastern..............ss2.22.0e, 15a1s | Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50@23 00. 
JS Henry 44 J Gould 103 ———— 17a18 Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 25@25 50. 
Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. frsta.2000002000000001 16g | Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 0. 
Export Traffic. Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .......-..... 12@14 xed feed, $23 50@)25 00. 
: gli i ie t, $26 00@26 50. 
Within the past week the snglish market on | Renovated.........--------+--s-re-ceeeenees 10@15} in wnass. mae 

live cattle has improved fully tc P tb, d. w., with | pytra ‘northern creamery....--.---------- 19@ Barley.—Feed barley, 50@51c. 
arange of 11}. @124¢, d. w., with tops at 32jc. With | extra 2S Re See eee -- 8@ Rye.—86c P bushel. 
heavy shipments, there is a liability that values | Dairy, first.............----------. : 16@ 
will drop equal to the gain. Market prices on ee calle i asks wes -- R@l4 THE WOOL MARKET 
sheep, 12@ide, d.w. The week’s shipments | gy+ra northern creamery.- 19@ as a nn 
reached 2704 cattle, 2217 sheep, no horses. Firsts, northern creamery - 22 18@ Unwashed fleece, ine, Mic! gan.... store soz 21 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Devo- | Extra nortnern dairy = 18@ ae « ty008 Mich .............. 2525) 

nian, for Liverpool, 450 cattle, 1015 sheep by Swift fecn et aoa. : Dad “ “« blood Ohio.........------ @26 
& Co.; 411 cattle by Morris Beef Company. On eon --- ~=- See a . ‘i = <blo a RS SO 254.26 
steamer Iberian, for Manchester. 100 cattle by ———- ine delaine, Ohio X, cropoenarentnereterir 
J. A. Hathaway; 200 Canada cattle by W. N York twi aig, iW 8@ Pulled wools, scoured....-.....-.-.-...---- 32@58 
Daniels; 121 do. by D. Hanley; 50 do. by Brown, Now York et ay ee enero bon oe 4 American mohair ..........-.-.------------ 25@35 
Snell & Co.; 51 do., also from Canada, by W. New York twins, seconds..... jap saie cop cade Sat 5a6 
Laveck. On steamer Cambrian, for London, 297 Vermont twins, extra....--..-.-.---------- 8@ IRRITATION.—Frank G., Essex County., N. Y.: 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 298 do. by Swift | Vermont ee ay soe notre cece cece cere ceee ba Itching, which induces a horse to rub the legs 
« Co. On steamer Sagamore, for Liverpool, 199 Vermont twins, seconds.......------------- 7 together, stamp on the stable floor, and otherwise 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 424 cattle, 1202 . : . OLD. th exhibit signs of impatience, should lead to a 
sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 103 Canada cattle by uew fred tiny ee tare y tym pane oar careful search for possible causes of local irrita- 
J. Gould. » ee ‘ . nes tion. Animal or vegetable parasites may locate 

Horse Business. Egas. themselves on the skin of the extremities and 
The business of the week is not on as good 4 | Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 21@ remain under the close covering of hair without 
footing as a week ago. The weather has been | Eastern seine fresh.....------------------ i being detected. Get rid of the irritation by the 
against the good week’s trade, and the call Is | Me'Vt and N. fi: firsts............-.-1sl@ _ | free use of soap and hot water, followed by a 
more for drivers than for heavy horses. ChunKs | western firsts.--......--.------------------ 17@17% | two per cent. solution of carbolic acid. 
are in fair demand. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s| Vt. and N. H.., fair to good.....-..--------- i8@ CRIB BITER.—E. H. G., Belknap County, N. 
sale stable were sales of 5 cars of Western stock bp sag woe baad ip Soe weer ana ger apy ae © 1G 4h H.: Crib biting is generally a habit, though it 
of all descriptions for driving, heavy and light BS are rorage-packed ‘firsts .........--17}@18 | may be also a disease; but it is so infectious that 
work, A fairly brisk trade at $100@125. At H. ? 1 it may usually be considered of the former char- 

S. Harris & Son’s sale stable 4 cars were dis- en g acter. itis remedied either by « manger of such 

posed of; chunks seemed tu be in best demand | New Potatoes— _ a a form as to prevent the teeth seizing it, that is 
‘i ( ar 5 Ww 
at $125,225, and drivers in fair sale. At Moses era a of _— Ee eee 20a 00 | wide enough in the front edge, or by a neck strap 
Colman & Son’s sale stable were sold 75 head, all N.C. White Biiss, p bbl..-.-.--.-..-.. 50@4 00} buckled on tightly, or by an open iron muzzle, 
kinds and qualities, but none very cheap. Sales| N.C. Chili Red, P bbl ........-- 3 50@4 00! which keeps the teeth off the edge of the manger, 
ranged from $50@250, including nice family  rmeroaee emg matin Aa - oogs oo and 1s sometimes furnished with a concealed set 
horses. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable were tt sm No 28 nce ce sinese 00@ of goads, so that when the horse presses down he 
sold drivers, of 1000@1200 tbs, at $75@245; chunks | giq Potatoes— i pricks himself severely. There is no perfect cure 
at $1500250. At Welch & Hall’s sale stable Choice hard Aroostook stock, P bu..1 — 20 | for the vice or habit, and when a horse has con- 
moderate disposals at $100@250. P. E. Island Chenangoes —— Raserese 95@1 00 | tracted it he generally loses his extra fat, and be- 
Green Vegetables. comes lean and starved-looking. Even the muz- 
J Watertown. 

, Ce eee ds is | ASparagus, native, p box, 3 doz ....--.- 4 00@5 00 | zle does not entirely remove these appearances, 
Tuesday—The run of cattle at the yards Is | Asparagus, fancy, large, P DOX......... 500@ | though with it the crib biter keeps his good 
fully equal to last week, and the market is in a | Beets, H 100 bunches ...-..---.--------- 2 0083 00 looks to @ greater extent than without it. Wind 
very thrifty condition. The demand 1s good, and | Cabbage, Southern, # Dbl..--.----------- 1 a? So | suckingis very similar to crib biting, and 1s pre- 
butchers, if not willing, are forced to pay strong ) venta nate ed, Southern, P doz eee 75@ vented in the same way, the only difference being 
prices. The stock trains arrived early and the | Pottuce, p bOX -....-------+----+--+0---=- 25@ that the same noiseis not made, nor is the manger 
disposals were easy. Western cattle cost from | String beans, So., P bskt .---.----------- aa | seized, but there is a quiet swallowing of wind, 
40a 50e higher than a week ago. OU. H. Forbush  nenena agg sit th SRR 25 with the muzzle pressed against the manger, in- 

Sold 4 cattle, of 4060 tbs, at Ste: 1 cow, of 1110 Ibs, Tomatoes, Southern, good, P carrier....2 00@2 75 | stead of the noisy one experienced in crib biting. 
at Sic, and considered strong prices. J. A. Hath-| Onions, Bermuda, P crate........------- 1 50@1 75 | Tne concealed prongs are here of much greater 
away, for home trade, 35 steers, of 1600 Ibs, at 6c; | Onions. Egyptian, P bag ---------------- 2 00@2 50 than in crib biting, and are the only effectual 
10d 55 Ra: f ths, at 54c; | Cress, P doz.....2..-...-----------e------ 35@50 | use than 8, 

1) L0., 0£1550 Ibs, at 53¢; 30 do., of 1500 Ibs, at 5t¢; Muskmelons, Fla., P crate ....---------- 1 50a@3 50 | remedy against the vice. 

1) do., Of 1487 tbs, at 58c. Watermelons, P 100........--.---------- 1000@3000] KNEE OvuT oF JoINT.—D. M., Kennebec 

Milch Cows. Cocumers. pe 4 ~- seeseseee se 3 Dd County, Me.: The cow’s knee-cap seems to have 

Supply of cows considerably increased; not | Cucumbers, nothouse, "alates been dislocated from slipping on some rocky hill- 
that they are in better demand, but each dealer i a oe ya ERE 1 75@2 25 | side while at pasturage. The bone is displaced 
ought his neighbor would not handle many. | Egg plant, P crate----- see cane seoeeeceene 250 outwardly, by which the leg cannot be flexed or 

Sales slow. Parsley, P bi -----------------------20°- 1 258 drawn forward, and the foot, sometimes the fet- 

Fat Hogs. ee ee ees ee lock, is drawn on the ground. Pain, heat and 
ne«juarter cent higher, with Western at 5@ Fm marrow, Southern, p crate....2 00@2 50| swelling at first appear, but, if the case is 

"°, low. Local hogs, 6@6%e, d. w. Turnips, P DOX -....--------------------- t _. | neglected, these subside, and from absorption of 

Turnips, yellow, P bbl .........---------- 1 br 43 ap | outer edge of the leg bone a groove is formed, in 
Sheep Houses. Mushrooms, native, P Ib...-------------- <5 | which theipatella slides during movement. Other 
Nearly 4500 head are on the market, but not all Mins. 5 dos SE eaten = ea "5G 50 | changes also take place, all of which contribute 

‘or the home trade. The market on lambs of Green peas, native, P bu.-.........- @3 59 | towards rendering the case incurable. To reduce 

st quality rules 50¢ higher p 100 tbs and best | Green peas, New Jersey..--------- X 4 4 the dislocation, the limb must first be drawn as 





far forward as possible by means of arope or 


~ieep sell 25¢ lower, there being better demand | Green peas, Providence, P bu 
hobble fixed on the pastern joint. The rope, 


‘lambs than sheep. The range on Western Fruit. 


ivep is $3.30@5.80 P 100 ths, and do. lambs, $4.30 sea. Martie GUE ....--o0o0s-s0008 3 00@4 00 | passed between the fore limbs, is held tightly by 
7.80 }) 100 tbs. W. F. Wallace sold 50 sheep, av- AP Hes aldwib, No.1, P bbl..-.----.---- 2 00@3 00 | assistants; the operator, seizing the patella dur. 
‘ge 80 Ibs, at 44c, J.S. Henry sold 3 sheep at *« Russets, fancy.......------------- , b- 4 = ing the state of relaxation, pushes it into place. 
: se Pe Serer 4 lar of rope or flat webbing is then put on 
Veal Calyes. “* Common mixed. P DbI.-.-..------ 1 gs 0 a to an the leg rope ts attached after 

\larket prices have not receded from the last Orleeida, ER se cisath ornde ances 1 00@3 00 | the foot is drawn a step in advance of the sound 
ek’s range. The trade 1s good, and the full | gtrawberries— aii | limb. In this position the patient is to be kept 
vpiy soon changed hands at strong figures. | Mass., uearby, P dt....---------------- 10a15 | standing for two or three days, a blister having 
‘es by W. F. Wallace of 50 calves, 130 Ibs, at 5c. in Caen i ES a3 been applied round the joint when the bone is 
>. Henry, 40 calves, 135 Ibs, at 5c. F. Gieger, 44) orsey, other Kinds, P qt 10211 | properly replaced. Attendant fever must be met 





re sone ie by febrifuges. = 


eS, 150 tbs, at Sie. 





Del. Gandys, } at...- 


Live Poultry. Blackberries.— 
ipply forthe week 35,000 tbs. Fow! at 124@13¢; North Carolina, Pp qt Scart cia aoe iia alin alia 10@12 PEER ROSE AS OF. ere 
cone, Seenamesaaieee aia Blueberries—- 8@12 The average results for six years at the Ontario 
» 28.0325 » 8@se. North Carolina, P qt.....-------------- e station show that the following varieties of field 
Dreves of Veal Calves. TT coveted 458, P crate......-.-- 3 00@3 50 | beans have given the highest yields: White Won- 


aine—E. R. Foye, 20; G. Hollowell, 2; J. M.| Fiorida, common to good, P crate....1 50@2 50 | der, Day Improved Leafiess, Medium or Navy, 








brook, 31; M. D. Holt & Son, 30; Thompson | Watermelons, P 100— 25 00@30 00 Pearce Improved Tree and Schofield Pea. Based 
‘anson, 110; Farmington Live Stock Company, Res a dae agate ***=="""7777""°799 9923 00 | on the experiments with soy beans at the college, 
. H. Webster,125; J. W. Barrett, 12; H.A.| gmail .......--.----- "bac buses teks Sa 00@ the Early Yellow is recommended for the produc- 
‘hore, 17; The Libby Company, 80; A. D. Kilby, { Pineapples, P crate ...-..-.------------- i 50@2 50 | tion of grain for feed, and the Medium Green for 
~": 1. G. Lougee, 200. Hides and Pelts. ensiling with corn. 
, \°W Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 5; Jones & Moul- s, all weights......-.------ 5} @64 - 
‘270; Bd Sargent, 60; W. F. Wallace, 75; Wood | Steers and cows, Nm saited....-.---- tgs The Tamworth Bacon Swine. 
& Moore, 65. “ "dry flint.......-------------- with 
‘rmont—A. Williamson, 43; Dorand Bros., 20; * buff, in west.....----------------- i sia? 65 This English breed has been ~_— h 
H. Woodward, 100; R. E. French, 300; Fred Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each... ae ERS Se 1 5 care during the past sixty years W thout 
2 fare : y ri over weights, each....---------- 65@70 any infusions of foreig.- blood, conse- 


‘s@, 75; F. Gieger, 50; W. A. Ricker & Co..| neacon and dairy skins......------------ 


Dried Apples. quently the representatives of this breed 


6@7 are very uniform as to colorand type. The 








Dp Evaporated, Sevemnas... sai color should be a cherry red or a dark chest- 
. Sun-dried, as to quality-..---.----------- nut, and very uniform in shade ged 
Grass Seeds out, without any black spots in skin or 
Commiasion Merchants Clover, Western, Ih......--------------- leat patches of hair other than the color indi- 
EGGS, BEANS, | «© Wine  miccccccIC rae’ | cated. The form should show the type that 
Bl ; r=) “ eats AlgIKG --- oi nnveeccecect Toit 15@6 | is desired for peer crags ep 

TTE SS ee Weak a’ hog that is exceedingly in offal w 

aa eis 2 00@2 50 | & DOS 

MAP F Hed tp, 9 sack, West Semsancseekind 300¢325|@ long, trim body, and especially very 
LE --§ 0049 %® | smoothly covered with firm flesh, indicating 


a desirable mixture of fat and flesh. The 
head should be slim, the snout fine and 
not unduly long, the ear of appropriate size 


PRODUCTS. 
(8 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 














J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, Harness 
and Horse Goods of every description. 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a. m. 
: PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double dump 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have the larg- 
est stock of harness of any concern in New 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low down 
and regular end spring Boston style milk wagons. 
All correspondence cheerfully and promptly 
answered. 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices. 


J. G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 
And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden Ia. 











Queen Quality Herd of Registered 
Durecs. 

Weare offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
Its ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with o- color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen oN ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin,Ensenore, N.Y 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever oceur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The Saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under-the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
Us Fulton St.. New York, 





shown here which anybod: 
the farmer to have. It Ney vile ble 


_ feed cutting and like farm duties um 


Master of every one. Generates full 2 h, 
an hour for each horse-power actuall 
the wind. Safe and so simple any 

its work wherever located. Can 

ful helper when it costs so ‘ittle a 

let and learnallaboutit. The 


Chas. J. Jager, 


handy 
will do his pumping, churni , | 
timast Zamborloss "ight nana 


Jack-of-all-Trades 


The Ever Ready Little Engine 


little power for 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


‘MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of LOUISA 
RICHARDSON late of Everett, in said County 


ased. 
WHEREAS, the American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore, surety on the bond given to 
said Court. by Willis W. Stover, administrator 
with the will annexed of said estate, has pre- 
sented to said Court ity petition praying that it 
may be discharged from all further responsibil- 
ity as such surety, and that Willis W. Stover, 
administrator with the will annexed, may be 
ordered to furnish a new bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Const, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day,of July, A.D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenéon, tc show cause, 
oe ant you have, why the same should not be 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a fortes aad published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all woes interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
BETH GALLETLY, late of Somerville, in said 
coe Middlesex, deceased. 

HEREAS, Henry Galletly, executor of the 
will of said deceased has presented to said 

Court his petition praying the Court to examine 
into and determine the extent, amount and va- 
l'dity of any advances made by said deceased to 
her son, Charles 8. Galletly of said Somerville, 
and of the lien for the payment of any balance 
due upon the real estate devised to the petitioner 
in trust for said Charles S. Galletly, and to make 
such other and further decrees and orders as in 
the matter shall seem fitting. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of July, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if — ou have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by mailing a copy thereof to each of you 
seven days, at least, before said Covrt, and by 
publishing the same once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To FELIX CONLAN, executor of the will of 
Elizabeth McLaughlin, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate, represented 
insolvent: 

OU are hereby ordered to notify all known 
creditors of said insolvent estate that the 

Court will receive and examine all claims cf 

creditors against said insolvent estate at the 

Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in and 

for said County, on Tuesday, the twelfth day of 
uly, A. D. 1904. and on Tuesday, the twenty- 

sixth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, respectively, that they may then 
and there present and prove their claims. 

And you are ordered to give to all known 
creditors at least seven days written notice, b 
mail or otherwise, of the time and place of eac 
meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a& newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
— withia which to present and prove their 
claims. 

You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ing, July 12, 1904. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this tenth 
day of February, tn the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the next of kin. and all others interested in 
the estate of MARY DKISCOLL, otherwise 
called MARY COTTER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, L. Roger Wentworth, the admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court, for allowance, the first 
account of his administration on said estate, and 
application has been made for a distribution of 
the balance in his hands among the next of kin 
of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of June, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why said account 
should not be allowed and distribution made ac- 
cording to said application. 

And the petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsAe 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & ag ay published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, betore said Court, and by delivering or mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy ot this citation to all known 

rsons interested in thé estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY DRISCOLL, alias MARY COTTER, late 
of Somerville, iu said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, L. Roger Wentworth,the adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Lowell, ip said County, on the 

twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock 

in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 

ns interested in the estate seven days, at 
fea . before said Coart. 

tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 


a W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne, in the 
State of Missouri, deceased. 
WH EREAS, Nahum T. Greenwood, the admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance, the account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said dece § 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-first day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three snecessive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the :ast publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsonsinterested In the estate seven days, at 
feast before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Zsquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth da 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CCURT. 


To all persons interested In the estate of 
SAMUEL S. DANFORTH, late of Framing- 
ham. in said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, George A. Reed, the special ad- 

ministrator of the estate of said deceased 
has presented for allowance, the first and fin 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-eighth day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
davs, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of SAM- 
UEL 8S. DANFORTH, late of Framingham, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, George A. Reed, the executor of 

the will of said deceased, has presented for 

allowance, the first and final account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are here — to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at ee: in said County, 

on the twenty-eighth day of June, A. D. 1904, at 

nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
ony zee have, why the same should not be al- 
owed. 





And said executor is urdered to serve this cita- 


» tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persous 


interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, 'at least,before said Court,and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
persons interested in the estate seven days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 





the sale and exchange of —., Seeds, Fruits, Cope 


also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 
one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 





EDDING announcements and invitations, correct 

Style, finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 

W. KENNEY, The Picture Shoup, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ICTURES for wedding gifts. Make vour sugges- 
tion, whether head or landscape preferred and 
amount you desiretu spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints al aes: #3.00 and up- 
ward. Always on hand. ELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Bosion, Mass. 





PECIAL Poultry Book, “ Poultry Handicraft ’— 
Hundreds of useful devices and conveniences for 
poultey keepers. All about incubation, home-made 
brooders, caponizing. etc. Over 100 illustrations. Fifty 
cents postpaid. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





EDDING invitations and announcements. Best 

style and quality. Send for samples. SHAW- 

MUT STATIONERS, 15 Josephine street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





ANTED—Work at care of live opens gree gar- 

den and lawn, where experience and good judg- 

ment are needed more than strength. Moderate 
wages. Address, VETERAN, Ploughman Office. 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 
invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
good, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 
minutes walk to cars. E. R. FAY, Winter Street, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
mh price, 885. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

wes wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





man; had experience farming for self. S. M. 


Porman as working foreman on farm, by married 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





MERIUCAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





XPERIENCED milkman wants position in or 
around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 
urlington, Vt. 





G°°. man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

time, and strictly temperate; send references and 

aba og month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. ss 





children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 
ment; no cows{ no smoking, no liquor: must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 


puasrcous man and wife, or single man, without 





ona market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
pringfield, Mass. 





ELIA BLE married man on farm; good milker and 

teamster; no geri State wages wanted, with 

eens. A.N. BRICKETT Gile Street, Haverhill 
ass. 





prtasie men over thirty years of age tu repre 
sent usin old and new territory; good, perma 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO. Nurserymen 
Hartford, Ct. 





GOOD, reliabie man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster; references expected. M. M 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 








y mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
pany ;_with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 

2.219 in one afternoon. Will take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ili 








Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
greoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horsz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. &. PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gesera) Distributors. 








FARMS For rich farming and fruit rowing 
Write J. D. 8S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
NARROW KNITTED LACE. 

The lace footing, which may be bough 
by the yard, looks well when this lace is 
basted on it, and then cut away at the back. 
This makes a good trimming for many 
things. It may also be sewed on a linen 
ruffle; on the edge. With No. 70 spool 
thread and two fine needles, cast on 7 
stitches. 





1st row—T wo plain, over, 3 plain, over, 2 
plain. 

2d row—Two plain, over, 5 plain, over, 2 
plain. 


3d row—Two plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 
over, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, over, 2 
plain. 

4th row—Two plain, over, 1 plain, nar 
row, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
over, 2 plain. 

5th row—Two plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 
over, 5 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, over, 2 
plain. 

6th row—Two plain, over, 1 plain, nar- 
row, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, ov-r, 2 plain. 

7th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1. 
plain, over, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, narrow. 

8th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, narrow. 

9th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 1 plain, 
narrow, over, | plain, narrow. 

10th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, nar- 
row, 3 plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, narrow. 

11th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, nar- 
row, 1 plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, narrow. 

12th row—Narrow, 1 plain, over, knit 
3 together, over, 1 plain, narrow. Repeat 
from first row. Eva M. NILEs. 


_— 





Means for the Prolongation of Life. 


Hermann Weber, in considering the prin- 
cipal factor of inherited longevity, ascribes 
to the circulatory system the greatest share 
of credit. However, this cannot be sepa- 
rated from the respiratory system and from 
the vasomotor part of the nervous system. 
Death from old age is caused by a kind of 
atrophy of the tissues and organs connected 
with the changes in the blood-vessels, and 
the atrophy of the hematogenic glands. 
The most efficacious means to prevent early 
decay and to keep the circulatory system in 
a healthy condition are found in the differ- 
ent forms of exercise. 

Walking is the most natural form of exer- 
cise. More blood is passed into the blood 
vessels, which are obliged to contract more 
frequently and carry it with greater energy 
tothe different organs and tissues so that 
all the body is nourished. The action of the 
heart and the breathing are accelerated. 
The number and depth of inspirations are 
increased, more oxygen is taken up, and 
more carbonic acid is given out. The 
amount of walking necessary to maintain 
health varies widely in different persons and 
under different circumstances, from half an 
hour to two or three hours a day. So- 
called bad weather should offer no inter- 
ruption. It is of great use for those who 
are still in fair vigor to take regularly, once 
a week, a day of more prolonged exercise 
of from four to six hours. Those in town, 
if possible, should spend this day in the 
country. More beneficial than the once-a- 
week extra exercise is the plan of taking 
once or twice a year a walking or climbing 
tour of three to four weeks or longer in the 
mountainous districts. This regular exer- 
cise should be supplemented in many cases 
by r spiratory exercises. 

The habit should be formed of taking 
several times a day besides, deep inspira- 
tions and expirations, especially while 
walking. The writer then mentions ten- 
sion exercise, which consists in the static 
contraction of all the muscles of the body 
while standing, from one to two minutes 
several times aday. The air in the house 
should be kept as pure as that out of doors. 
Great moderation should be observed in the 
amount of food, especially of the most 
nourishing articles (particularly flesh food). 
No food should be swallowed until it has 
been perfectly masticated and mixed with 
saliva. 

Alcohol is not necessary to healthy per- 
sons; and most people would be better with- 
out it. Cocoa and chocolate are much more 
articles of food than tea and coffee, and 
have much sustaining power in fatiguing 
climbs and other exertions. Every organ of 
the body as far as possible should be kept 
in constant working order. Excessive smok- 
ing is injurious to the majority of people. 
The amount and quality of food are of 
great importance to persons with sluggish 
bowels. Massage of the abdominal organs 
is often satisfactory. Voluntary and sys- 
tematic contraction of the muscles of the 
abdominal wall is very useful in constipa- 
tion. A glass of hot or cold water, or of 
some aerated wateran hour or two before 

breakfast is often beneficial. 

The writer gives various other direc- 
tions. Going to bed early and rising early 
and restricting the hours of sleep to six or 
seven hours; daily baths or ablutions, ac- 
cording to individual conditions, cold or 
warm, or warm followed by cold; regular 
work and mental occupation ; cultivation of 
placidity, cheerfulness and hopefulness of 
mind; employment of the great power of 
the mind in controlling passions and nerv- 
ous fear; strengthening the will in carry- 
ing out whateyer is useful and in checking 
the craving for stimulants, anodynes and 
other injurious agencies.—British Medical 
Jouinal. 


_— 
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How to Dress a Turkey. 


Every housekeeper is supposed to know 
how to dress a fowl, yet it is in such simple 
things as this that the average cook fails. 
The first thing to be done is to singe the 
bird py holding it over blazing paper. This 
is to remove the long hairs found on every 
fowl over a year old. To draw the bird, 
open the vent and loosen the two muscles 
that hold the viscera in piace. Also loosen 
the crop and pipes at the neck, and, passing 
the hand up the back, draw out the mass 
without separating it. If this is done care 
fully there is no danger of breaking the gall 
bladder. Butchers often spoil good fowls 
by doing this, and it is, therefore, better to 
purchase the bird undrawn. 

Cut the oil bag carefully from the tail and 
take out every particle of it, as it imparts a 
strong odor. lf there are large pin feathers, 
takethem out with the point of a knife, and 
also’ take out every part of the windpipe, 
lights, crop and kidneys. 

Turn the skin back at the neck and cut 
off the neck close to the body. Draw out 
the tendons from the drumsticks with adull 
pointed skewer or fork. If the bird is 
freshly killed this can easily be done, but 
there is always one large tendon that re- 
fuses to come out. The flesh of the drum- 
stick is very much more tender if this is 
done, and if the cook intends to draw 
out the tendons the butcher should 





the joint, as he will be sure to do if 
not prevented. After the feet are once 
chopped off it will be impossible to draw 
out the sinews, and the drumstick will be 
the toughest portion of the bird. Butchers 
in New York markets will generally draw 
out the sinews themselves when requested 
beforehand, but the average butcher seems 
to be in haste to chop off the feet, appar- 
ently to avoid being asked to remove the 
sinews. 

All the fat on the inside of the fowl should 
be removed. Ina turkey, goose or a duck, 
the fat is too strong for cooking. Chicken 
fat, however, is excellent for shortening 
and frying, and makes an excellent mayon- 
naise dressing, being considered even more 
delicate for that purpose than oil. 

After the turkey has been stuffed, skewer 
the “ drumsticks’? down to the tail, and 
fasten the skin of the neck down to the 
bone, to hold the stuffing in. Skewer the 
wings close to the body with a long skewer, 
and with firm twine tie this skewer to the 
ove that holds the “‘ drumsticks.’”’ If these 
skewers are properly put in it will not be 
necessary to sew up the bird. 

It should not be necessary to remind a 
housekeeper that all fowls, whether tur- 
keys, ducks, geese or chickens, and whether 
intended for frying, boiling, roasting or 
broiling, should be left to hang at least 
twenty-four hours, or until the muscles 
have completely relaxed after death. There 
is usually no danger that fowls will be 
cooked too soon after they have been killed, 
except inthe country, where housekeepers 
otten do not hang them at all, but transfer 
them in two or three hours from the poul- 
try yard to the pot. The old Southern cook 
cooked her fowls while they were still 
warm, immediately after they were killed, 
but there is a prejudice in the North against 
cooking anything with the animal heat in 
it. If fowls are not cooked immediately 
after killing, they should be left twenty- 
fuur hours.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Crowd Poison. 


*““*Crowd poison’ confronts us at all 
turns in this city. In our own homes, in 
places of employment, in public buildings 
and in conveyances we are constantly 
breathing impure air and being poisoned by 
it, the only part of the day, perhaps, when 
we breathe pure air being the few minutes 
which are spent in walking to work or in 
waiting for the trolley which wil! carry us 
thither. 

“So insidiously does ‘crowd poison,’ 
which is the poison of impure air produced 
by a vast population in a small area, enter 
the system that it is hard to persuade people 
of its existence. The occupants of a work- 
room, entering it in the morning and re- 
maining all day, or of a sleeping-room, do 
not notice the gradual withdrawal of the 
oxygen from the air and its substitution by 
‘crowd poison’ thrown off by their own 
lungs. The sleepiness, lassitude and head- 
ache that follow it they ascribe to the 
fatigue of long-continued labor. 

*‘ The inability to rise brisk and fresh in 
the morning, after a night spent in a close 
room, the lack of appetite for the morning 
meal, the pallor and muddy complexion that 
ensue after a while, they do not recognize 
as the results of days and nights spent in 
impure air. They seek relief from their 
ailments in taking medicines, rather than 
in the simpler method of cure by exercise 
in the open air. 

**One of the diseases, for example, that 
results from the breathing of impure air is 
the so-called anemia, or poverty of blood, 
with its symptoms of pallor, dizziness and 
shortness of breath on exertion. 

**Another of the enemi permitted to 
enter the system by lack of pure air is 
the dread consumption. Lunes unaccus- 
tomed to breathe free, full breaths of pure 
air are never fully expanded, and the upper, 
a@ suitable soil for the germs of this disease 
to tind lodgment in. 

**Once lodged, poor blood, lacking in 
proper nourishment, will not enable the en- 
feebled lungs to resist the germs and de- 
stroythem. Send such a patient away from 
the city, give these lungs a chance to ex- 
pand in a pure country air or a mountain 
climate, and the germs are destroyed and 
the patient gradually returns to a normal 
state of health. 

** Hundreds of cases of consumption are 
cured every year by living in the open air, 
while very few recover in the confinement 
of cities. Physicians have learned that all 
diseases are more successfully treated in the 
open air, or in well-ventilated rooms, but 
they find it hard to make the public realize 
this. 

** The first method of securing fresh air is 
by ventilating our own houses by day and 
night. Night air is thought by many to be 
injurious. ‘This is an error. Only in ma- 
larious countries is night air injurious. In 
our own city the night air is as good as the 
day air, perhaps better, as it is now free 
from the smoke and the gases of factories. 

** In ourown houses we should obtain a 
fresh supply daily, after getting the work- 
ers off to business and the children off to 
school, by throwing open the beds and 
opening the windows and letting in the 
outdoor air. By night we should allow pure 
air to enter our rooms and give outlet to the 
impure air by opening the windows alittle 
at the top and bottom; the cold air on 
entering is warmed by the heat, which 
rises to the ceiling, and the bad air, falling 
to the floor, passes out below. 

** Ventilation is especially needed in sick 
rooms. Illness renders the air more impure 
at the same time that it increases the suf- 
ferer’s need of fresh air. To think that a 
free supply of fresh air will injure a child 
ill with a contagious disease, such as 
measles or scarlet fever, or one suffering 
from pneumonia, is an error that cannot be 
too much emphasized. 

“The second way of obtaining fresh air 
is by going out after it; that is, by means of 
exercise in the open air. Muscular exercise 
increases the amount of air drawn into the 
lungs, at the same time that it adds tothe 
strength and tone of the body. Exercise’ 
should be regular and systematic to attain 
the best results. 

** Babies and young children need fresh air 
even more than the older ones. They need 
to get growing material from the air. They 
should be taken out daily in all suitable 
weather, and, if possible, in the hours of 
sunshine. The more playgrounds and parks 
ourzcity gives us the healthier and better 
will our children be, for healthy people are 
bound to be better morally than those 
that are physically weak.”—Dr. Vinton, in 
Health Culture. 
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The Unhygienic Handkerchief. 


The New York Times gives avery graphic 
account of a meeting of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian TemperanceU nion,held last 
week in Cincinnati, in which the subject of 
handkerchief shaking as a method of salute 
was warmly discussed from its hygienic 
standpoint. One of the speakers was wel- 
comed with the customary flutter of handker- 
chiefs throughout the auditorium, a compli- 








not be allowed to chop off the feet, at 


ment which she accepted with proper satis- 


faction, but later in the day an inconveniently 
practical and learned delegate, Miss Marie 
Brehm of Illinois,created something of a'sen- 
sation by declaring that this “‘ handkerchief 
salute’? was a most unhygienic perform- 
ance, indulgence in which was quite suffi- 
cient to account for the wide distribution 
of colds to be noted among those attending 
the convention. Miss Brehm, therefore, 
moved that the delegates, like sensible 
people, keep their handkerchiefs in their 
pockets, where they belonged, except when 
n necessary use, and that the saluting be 
done with little silk flags provided for the 
purpose. This proposition was very ill 
received by some of those present, and 
they argued against ic at length and with 
vivacity, incidentally making a few sharp 
digs at the composition of the Cincinnati 
atmosphere, but when the question was 
finally put, common sense and faith in the 
microbe theory prevailed, and the mo- 
tion was carried by a vote of 134 to 91. 
Whether or not it binds all members of the 
organization everywhere we do not know, 
but the matter is one of some importance 
and worthy of general consideration. 

It is, in fact,a grave sanitary question 

whether the handkerchief does not do more 
harm than good as it is ordinarily used. 
When we assume that the healthy nose does 
not need to be wiped, we face a reasonably 
broad proposition as to the danger of the 
handkerchief as a diséase propagator. Most 
nasal catarrhs are of an infectious charac- 
ter, notably those of grip origin. 
Contrary to a general law of asepsis, the 
handkerchief saturated with disease germs, 
instead of being promptly washed, is stowed 
for hours in the pocket, with a result that 
can be easily imagined. Is it any wonder, 
then, that catarrhs are constantly fostered 
by a system of autoinfection? Even when 
the discharges become dried upon the dan- 
gerous article of the toilette, its mere hand- 
ling orusé by others must necessarily be a 
means of conveying infection. Worse than 
the nasal discharges are the expectorations 
which so often thus find their way into the 
pocket. The good woman in the conven- 
tion certainly deserves great credit for 
drawing attention to the dangers of the 
handkerchief.—Medical Record. 





Care of the Dining-Room. 


“Do you air your dining-room before 
breakfast ?’’ asked Miss Johnson. ‘* If not, 
you certainly cannot enjoy your breakfast, 
eaten in the vitiated air of the night betore. 
You cannot digest your foud without oxy- 
gen, and oxygen is just as necessary as food 
to life and health. 

“Do you dust your dining-room before 
breakfast ? ’’ 

A ripple of laughter ran around the room. 
“I know,” said the speaker, seriously, 
**that, in the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of domestic service, it is impossible to 
get everything done that ought to be done. 
But we can at least know what ought to be 


done. 
** Germs are in dust everywhere. But itis 


in the dining-room that they get into our- 
food, and thence into our bodies. The din- 
ing-room of all rooms should be kept free 
from dust; should have nothing in it to 
catch and conceal dust. It should bea 
plain room, as devoid as possible of frocks 


and frills.”’ 
Miss Johnson’s idea of a breakfast seems 


tobe something between the coffee and roll 
of Europe and the heavy meat and mince- 
pie breakfast of old-time America. The 
climate, habit and taste of America call for 
something more than the former, and as a 
substitute for the latter, she would have 
something nourishing, but light. She would 
eliminate the most common of all breakfast 
dishes, potatoes. She would calla halt on 
the mad rage for cereals. She would recom- 
mend fruit, hot bread and coffee, and for 
the main dish would have eggs, chops or one 
of the various dishes discussed in her lect- 
ure.—Cooking School Report. 





Economy in Boys’ Clothes. 


Every mother who has an active, healthy, 
little boy to clothe, knows something of the 
number of garments that are needed to keep 
him looking respectable. Trousers become 
ragged in an incredibly short time, jackets 
wear out at the elbows and fray out around 
the edges, and stockings show great holes. 
But as long as they are healthy and happy, 
we mothers are glad to do the mending, 
darning and making needed. 

Neckties can be made at home for the 
little boy with very little trouble or ex- 
pense. Purchase one and one-fourth yards 
of India linen, cut it in strips lengthwise 
the goods, having each strip the proper 
width for atie. Hem the sides on the ma- 
chine, using a narrow hemmer, and hem- 
stitch the ends. If you prefer silk ties for 
Sunday, use wash silk instead of linen, and 
bem the sides by hand. Linen wears well, 
can be washed as often as you wish, and 
will look fresh and new every time. 

Do not trim the blouses intended for 
every-day wear with ruffles. You cap make 
two plain waists while you are ruffling 
one, and the same rule applies to the iron- 
ing. Buy gingham, Madras or percale in- 
stead of calico. They cost a little more, 
but the material is wider and lasts longer. 

The mother who studies economy will 
make the little boy’s pants instead of get- 
ting the ready-made article, for the cloth in 
the latter is usually poor and the making 
worse. If you have the cast-off garments of 
‘the father or other adult member of the 
family at your disposal, the little boy may 
be provided with neat and comfortable gar- 
ments at a trifling cost. A long pair of 
trousers will contain enough good material 
for asmall pair when the owner considers 
them worn out. Perhaps the little man 
does not like to wear garments that his 
playmates may recognize as having be- 
longed to some one else. Wash the goods 
and dye it any pretty dark color you wish 
with diamond dye, and noone can tell from 
its appearance that it was not made of new 
material. Cut them bya nicely-fitting pat- 
tern, dampen every seam and press it, and 
they will not have the ‘‘ home-made” look 
that is always objectionable. lf you are 
a@ novice, examine a tailor-made garment 
closely, and you will have no trouble. 

E. J. C. 
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Muscle-Training. 


It is probably safe to assert that almost 
the only peopie who call upon all their 
muscles for work are a few all-round ath- 
letes. ‘ 

Nearly every one knows what it means to 
overwork one muscle or one set of muscles. 
The brawny arm of the blacksmith is a case 
in point where one limb, by the very nature 
of the daily occupation, will be found to be 
proportionately much larger and stronger 
than any other part of the body. Then there 
are the special athletes,—acrobats, jumpers 
and their kind,—who often develop certain 
muscles to the point of deformity. 

The body willalways grow biggest at that 
place where the blood is most often sent, 
and where the muscles are kept in most 
constant action. This is why massage, Or 





passive exercise, is so useful in searching 





out and supplying with blood and setting to 
work the parts of the body most inclined to 
inertia, either by reason of illness or, more 
often, by reason of neglect. 

The needs of daily living cause most 
people to give more or leas exercise to their 
Jegs and arms. Even the very old and 
feeble walk about their rooms and dress 
themselves. ‘But many people neglect the 
outlying muscles, for example, those of the 
neck and back, and, most to be regretted of 
all, the abdominal muscles, a neglect greatly 
to the detriment of the general health. 

It is easy to find out where the lazy, 
skulking muscles are. They are like trop- 
foal darkies in their disposition. If one 
does not insist upon their working they will 
lie down and rest forever. But start them 
up with any unwonted form of exercise, 
and what a fuss! What a grumbling and 
aching and limping round! There is noth- 
ing for it but to send the blood after them 
constantly as an overseer, and to keep them 
at it. When this is done the grumbling and 
the pain will soon disappear, and the joy 
which is the reward of honest work every- 
where will become the portion of those 
muscles. They will cheerfully do their 
part. 

Those who regard any form of sys- 
tematized exercising as a bore will do well 
to remember that there will never -be de- 
vised anything better than walking, prop- 
erly done, in the open air, to bring the 
entire muscular system into right control 
and get fair work out of it.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Domestic Hints. 
SPAGHETTI WITH TOMATOES. 


Boil half a pound best {talian spaghetti in 
plenty of boiling salted water until tender; drain, 
pour cold water over it through a colander and 
drain again. Makea pint anda half of tomato 
sauce, adding a minced onion and a clove of 
garlic; put the spaghetti into a china-lined sauce- 
pan, pour the sauce over, add a small slice of fat 
bacon, first browning it slightly and chopping, 
and a scant half cup of grated cheese. Cover 
closely and cook slowly nearly an hour. 

SNOW FRITTERS. 

Beat one egg very light and add gradually a 
cup or half a pint of milk; into another bow! sift 
acup and a half of flour; one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and pour the milk and egg on the flour, 
stirring thoroughly to prevent lumps. Then add 
a large, tart apple which has been peeled, cut in 
quarters and chopped in small pieces. Last of 
all, fold in a large cupful of light, dry snow, which 
has freshly fallen. Drop the batter in small 
spoonfuls into a kettle of boiling hot fat, after 
rolling each spoonful into a little flour. Cook 
until brown, or for several minutes. Serve im- 
mediately with powdered sugar. 

CAFE AU LAIT (COFFEE WITH MILK). 

Have a clean French coffee filter ready on the 
hot range; placein it four and a half ounces of 
freshly-ground coffee; then gradually pour over 
it, all around, half a pint of boiling water; let rest 
for three minutes, then gradually pour over two 
pints and a half more of boiling water (taking 
special care that, under no circumstances, should 
it be allowed to boil again after the water has 
been poured over). When all dripped down, 
ponr it into a hot coffee-pot. Take three pints of 
good, freshly and thoroughly heated milk (but do 
not boil it), pour it into a hot pitcher, send to the 
table}with six hot cups, pouring into each cup 
halt coffee and half milk. 

BLANC MANGE. 

Three ounces of isinglass, one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful of almond flavoring, 1} cupfuls of 
cream, one-quarter pound of Jordan almonds, 
one-half cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
noyea. Coverthe isinglass with the milk, stand 
it aside for fifteen minutes, then heat in a double 
boiler until thoroughly dissolved. Add the al- 
monds, blanched and chopped very fine, and the 
sugar; take from the fire and add the cream. 
Strain; add the noyea, turn at once iuto a mould 
and stand aside to harden. Serve with piain or 
whipped cream. 

DATE PUDDING. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs and three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar to a cream,add a 
few drops of lemon extract, and half a pound of 
dates that have been stewed until tender,drained, 
the pits removed and each date cut into four 
pieces. Just before baking stir in the whites of 
the eggs that have been beaten stiff with a pinch 
of salt and a tablespoonful of finely minced 
candied orange peel. Turn immediately intoa 
buttered pudding-dish and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve with a hot, foamy 
sauce. 





CUSTARD PUDDING. 


This may be baked in little cups. A good re- 
cipe is as follows: Put in a basin a quarter 
of a pound of granulated sugar and the yolks 
of five eggs, and mix thoroughly with a pastry 
whip for two minutes. Add a quart of milk and 
a little lemon essence if the custard is served hot 
with caramel sauce, or vauilla if served cold. 
Butter and sugar six of the individual moulds and 
divide the pudding amongthem. Set them in a 
saucepan of water and bake the puddings ina 
moderately hot oven for forty minutes. Test 
each with a knife to see if it is firm in the centre. 
When ready to be served turn them out on 
dessert saucers, and pour a tablespoonful of hot 
caramel sauce over each. 


a 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Thin slices of brown or gluten bread lightly 
buttered and then spread with cream cheese 
make delicious sandwiches toserve with lettuce 
and tomato salad. 

The little ironing-boards made specially for 
ironing sleeves of shirt waists are particularly 
useful at this time of year. 

To keep moths out of furs and flannels, 
sprinkle spirits of turpentine over sheets of 
paper. Place a sheet between each garment. 
The turpentine will evaporate when exposed to 
the air. The odor may be more agreeable to 
some than that of the camphorated tar balls. 

It requires a little skill or experience to use 
soda with nicety, but it is worth while to acquire 
such skill; indeed, there is scarcely an item in 
culinary processes which better repays one for 
intelligent experimenting. The bicarbonate of 
soda used today is a very different article from 
the carbonate of soda or saleratus with which 
careless cooks made spotted biscuits in our 
grandmother’s time. Used with an acid, as 
buttermilk, it is as scientifically wholesome as 
any article employed as an adjunct in cookery. 
In many instances baking powder can not give 
as good results as soda. It is scarcely possible 
to give an absolutely exact rule of measurements 
for soda, as brands differ somewhat in strength, 
and milk varies in acidity. Buta general rule is 
one level teaspoonful of soda to one pint of sour 
milk. Be sure to pulverize the soda before meas- 
uring. 

Dip any of the crisp soda crackers in milk, but 
do not permit them to become too sodden. Brush 
with beaten egg, sprinkle sugar and spread upon 
a platter, on which there is room enough to lie 
singly. Putin the oven, let them brown slightly 
and sprinkle with minced raisins and almonds. 
Lay two or three together and serve with 
whipped cream. 

All white meats gain in flavor from a delicate 
onion admixture withthe gravy. The onion is 
to be grated and put over the meat before it has 
just finished roasting and then blended by bast- 
ing. Inthis way one avoids the burnt onion 
slices, which sometimes result from other meth- 
ods, and which have, in a way, caused the addi- 
tion of onion to be regarded with disfavor. 

The bits of tongue and ham which do not look 
well upon the table should be saved and chopped 
up together for meat pies. Spinach prepared 
with a butter sauce is mixed with the fragments 
just before they are put into the chopper. A 
little tomato ketchup is an improvement. The 
thickening should be either grated bread or 
cracker crumbs. The usual pie crust is best, 
with a little niggardliness in the matter of short- 
ening. 

Asparagus is best when simply boiled and 
served with a good sauce. For variation try this 
method of serving: Boil the asparagus for fifteen 
minutes, take out of the water, and lay the stalks 
on a dish orin acasserole with grated Swiss or 








Parmesan cheese between them. Brown a slice 
or two of onion in a tablespoonful of butter and 
pour over the asparagus. Sprinkle the top with 
grated cheese and breadcrumbs and cook in the 
oven for fifteen minutes or until the asparagus is 
tender. 

If by any chance there is a little asparagus 
left over, use it in making a delicious omelet. 
Cut the stalks in inch pleces, put them in a bowl, 
and pour over them the eggs, well beaten. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, mix lightly,and pour 
into the omelet pan. 








Fasbion Notes. 


e% The serviceable leghorn has given place to 
the larger and more fancy garden hat for chil- 
dren’s wear. These are prettily trimmed with a 
wreath; and when small bows are introduced to 
tie the flowers, the effect is of small bouquets laid 
around the rim. The inside brim of some of 
these hats is heavily puffed with chiffon and lace, 
while others are quite plain. A small V-shaped 
wire extends on onv of the undersides of the rim 
to give the hat a graceful droop toward the 
shoulder. ; 

e*. On some of the light gowns, especially white 
dresses, broad ribbon sashes are taking the 
place of the deep girdle. The effect around the 
waist is the same as when a girdle is used, but 
the long ends in the back are extremely pre'ty 
for young giris. The ribbons for these sashes are 
quite inexpensive if one watches for cut pieces, 
—— are often the correct length and perfectly 

esh. 

e* A proper traveling costume is an important 
part of one’s wardrobe. The skirt should be 
walking length, and somewhat plain and severe. 
Good colors are brown, biege, blue and dark gray 
in light-weight materials, such as cheviot, mohair 
and cravenette. Buttons, stitching and soutache 
braid are very effective as trimming. The plaited 
skirt and Eton are the best models. 

e*, Lace stocks, berthas and collars are made 
to match the gown, and among the popular ones 
are the Hardanger embroidered sets. Fichus 
and lacy wraps made of zephyr-like materials are 
coming in again. 

e®» Many women are still hunting for novelties 
for shirt waists and fancy blouses. Shirt-waist 
suits in the better materials have been in vogue 
only two or three years, and early in the spring 
it was suggested that they might not be so popu- 
lar this season, but they are quite the sm:rtest 
thing. The simpler style of shirt-waist suit is 
disappearing, and the very elaborate take the 
lead. Years ago a morning gown of silk would 
have been regarded as extravagant. Now it isso 
cheap that it is within the reach of almost every 
woman. Never before has taffeta had such a 
sale, and probablv it will still hold first place 
among the silks next fall. 

«*. Braided taffetas, embroidered pongees and 
embroidered linens are supplanting plain mate- 
rials for shirt-waist suits, except in the case of 
Strictly tailored gowns. Last season white linen 
was regarded the smartest, but this year colored 
linens are becoming popular and fashionable. 
They do not soil so easily, and if care 1s taken 
can be worn throughout the season without being 
cleansed. Many of the linens and muslins are 
made up just as elaborately and expensively as 
some of the silks. 

e*» The gray voile and crepe de chine gowns 
are becoming more and more a favorite. ‘These 
costumes are heavily trimmed, dyed lace the ex- 
act shade, though not new, being especially 
pretty. These gowns, too, are fashionable in the 
walking length. There is nothing smarter this 
season than crepe de chine, both plain and em- 
broidered. 

e*e The evening gowns for summer wear are 
daintier and prettier than ever. Silks of all kinds, 
flowered taffetas, crepe de chines flowered nets 
and gauzes, mulls and chiffons, are fashionable. 
Embroidered crepe de chine is expensive, and 
chiffon 1s perishable, especially at the seashore. 
The skirts are shorter and fuller, and are 
trimmed and festooned with many ruchings, gar- 
lands of lace, and sometimes old-fashioned 
pinked ruchings. 

a* The waists are simpier, and are fashioned 
after the old style baby waist, with berthas, 
fichus and capes of lace as trimmings. Many of 
the bodices and sashes are of flowered taffeta 
ribbons. Some of the waists are sleeveless, with 
just a band over the shoulders, while others have 
deep ruffies of lace ending at the elbow. 

e*s The girl with a limited income need not feel 
that she must have her muslin and gauze gowns 
made up over silk linings. Some of the most ex- 
pensive dresses have drop skirts of lawn, but 
they are trimmed with ruffles edged with lace, 
and thus help to hold out the skirt. Many of the 
— white materials are made over colored lin- 

ngs. 

e*, Ferns are much used for foliage this season, 
and for children are daintier than the heavier 
leaves. The maiden-hair and lady-fern are par- 
ticular favorites. White, pink and blue wisteria, 
although worn somewhat last year, are consid- 
ered new in flowers. 

e*, Skirts are growing fuller and fuller in Paris, 
and if predictions are to be relied on the ena is 
not yet in sight. Dressmakers are demanding 
almost twice as much material. The all-white 
gown is not expected to be so conspicuous as 
last year. It will be modifted by introducing 
some form of color, such as colored embroidery 
or a fancy sash. 

e*sCnildren’s shirt waists to be worn with the 
shoulder strup skirt are of various materials, but 
undoubtedly the most stylish are those of white 
linen. These can be made up with plain box 
plaits or with any amount of hand work. Quite 
wide collars and cuffs with buttonhole edge are 
very pretty, and feather stitching or tiny vine 
embroidery can be used effectively. 

e*. The skirts with shoulder straps attached 
are not for children’s clothes only, but can be 
used to advantage on any gown. The straps 
should be made of the same goods as the skirt 
and fasten in a belt of like material. These 
straps are especially smart for cloth gowns, since 
they allow the use of fancy waists without break- 
ing the color scheme of skirt and bodice—a much 
sought-after effect this season. 

e*, Children’s little red reefers are again in 
favor. Russian blouses are made in this brilliant 
color, and with these are worn white kid or black 
patent leather belts. Some of the blouses are 
trimmed in green, others in black cloth and vel- 
vet. Redisalso popular in linen dresses. The 
new sweaters are buttoned at the back. In 
these, too, red is in the lead. White is also called 
for, but it soils easily, and is not so well adapted 
for children’s wear. 

e*, Sashes are also fashionable this summer on 
taffeta gowns as well as on thin dresses. They 
are not only of ribbon, but are of a broad band of 
the taffeta forming the costume; the ends are of 
considerable length and often fringed or cut into 

ancy points. 

e*» Many of the white mohairs are made in 
sailor blouse effects. Young misses’ suits of 
linen are particularly pretty in this style. 

e*, Traveling coats of taffeta and pongee are 
on the shirred model, which was so popular in 
the raincoats. They also come in mohair and 
cravenette. Since the pedestrian skirt is so 
much worn, it is not necessary for the coat to 
extend clear to the ground for protection. Three 
or four inches above the skirt is a good length. 
Large Japanese meta buttons are particularly 
pretty on fancy summer pongee coats. 

e*s This summer will see neckwear of chiffon, 
lace and drawn work and embroidery in unu. 
sually captivating effects. There are neck stoles 
of chiffon, ribbon and lace, simple in appearance 
and yet so elaborately wrought that yards and 
yards of the soft, filmy material are used. Chiffon 
is in beautiful ruchings, and in greater favor 
than at any time in the last twelve years. Some 
of them are finished with lace and fringe, which 
give a smart effect. 

e*, Word comes from Paris that the linen 
collars with small bishop stole, so popular here 
for two years, now have very long tabs, three in 
number, the centre one falling below the waist. 
Some are heavily embroidered. The former 
modest little cuff has grown six inches in depth, 
also heavily embroidered. Then there are the 
large flat collars of soft linen. With this great 
assortment of neckwear it should not be difficult 
to find something to one’s liking. 

a". Dressing sacques of all descriptions were 
never so pretty or so reasonable as now. The 
range in price is as wide as the variety of mate- 
rials. Nearly all sacques have large collars, and 
the drooping effect is noticeable even in these. 
The ruffies around the bottom are quite full, and 





kinds Is the most popular trimming. ;,,, 
purse must alone decide the kind ty ,).,. 
Evening Post. : 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Bud; 
* Nor knowest thou what argumen: 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hat), |... , 
i Wi 
“ Life 1s faith. To believe in God is ,, 
with Him, to enter into life eternal, an: 
it enter into us.”—Phillips Brooks. 


Seasons of peculiar trial and se; 
misfortune are by no means syno:, 
The phase of life on earth has | ' 
single purpose—that of the dey.|,,, oe 
and culture of the spiritual powers... . 
here,—not toacquire great possess(.,, 
to live at ease and revel in luxuries. ,, 
in esthetic and artistic beauty, say. ., 
as it ministers to the higher lif. . 
all the vast and complicated mecha), . 
civilization anything mote, in true ;....,,, 
to the divine plan, than a dra),, 
development. A great railroad 
tended across a continent, but its 
cance lies in the new opportunities ;,,. | ;. 
that it provides. If it invite men ;,,, the 
wilderness to wrestle with the p; ini 
forces of nature, the permanent signj;\..,.. 
is to be traced in the qualities of mi... 
heart that are developed,—the ¢),,... 
persistence of purpose, the patien. ;),, 
sympathy with all who share th. ..... 
mon lot, rather than the results o; },.,, 
vests, or mines, or material Riletinierien 
in any form. These are the transient ro. 
sults, but the achievement of high qua| ities 
isthe permanent result. There is strik. 
ing antithesis running all throuh 
Scriptures which continually contrast « the 
gaining of the world and the losing of 
one’s soul. As if there were, indeed, 
these two possibilities set before an’ 
either one of which he may wheenis 
but each of which is incompatible with 
the other. ‘“ What shall it profit a man,” 
runs the searching inquiry, “if he vain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ” 
A finer apprehension of spiritual truth re- 
veals to modern life that the possessions 
typically known as “the world” are not in 
themselves, necessarily inimical to the 
higher life if they are held as means 
to an end, and that end one of 
tenderness, consideration and love to 
others. The “gaining the world” and 
** losing the soul”? are each expressions 
signifying certain spiritual conditions. |t 
is not **the world ” that is the point of ob- 
jection, but the use of it. St. Paul aftirmed 
that he had learned how to abound as well 
how to be abased. The divine command is 
to “love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world ’—not for and of them- 
selves. That way lies the pauperized soul. 
But take them for thei: use,—redeem them to 
the service of humanity, and the things 
of the world are thus transmuted into 
heavenly treasure. ‘The alchemy that 
changes all phases of experience into spir- 
itual riches is the realization of the myste- 
rious power of Jesus. He was the manifes- 
tation of the divine life. “God, with Ilis 
power and love, was, so to speak, bu- 
manly manifest in Jesus,” says Phillips 
Brooks. “That human form, walking 
with self-witnessing evidence of divin- 
ity there among men, was not merely 
the declaration of God’s love and power; 
it was God’s love and power actually here.’ 
To realize this power in the most intimate 
and profound sense, is to share it—is to 
enter into its transcendent power and glory. 
If this realization is gained through joy, or 
through sorrow, by means of ease and pros- 
perity, or by hardship and privation, what 
matters it, if the supreme result be attained” 
And so one comes back to the truth that 
seasuns of trial are not, necessarily, seasons 
of misfortune. They are tests. They re- 
veal to just what degree spiritual power has 
been achieved. They adjust the balance of 
character and throw the illumination of ra- 
dium light on all that is false and trivial 
and unreal, and on all that is exalted to the 
heavenly qualities of patience, and tender- 
ness, and faith, and love. The seasons of 
trial are those of a peculiarly close relation 
to the Divine compassion and guidance, and 
one single moment of intense realization of 
this close and intimate sympathy of the )i- 
vine Love has its infinite power over @ 
lifetime, over a thousand lifetimes. It is 
the power for all the eternities. The scien- 
tist tells us that a half-pound of radium 
would keep a room warm,—not merely for 
one lifetime, but for hundreds of genera- 
tions. The time will undoubtedly come— 
bold as the speculation may seem,—whel! 
one may carry around with him, by 
a few grains of radium, his own light 
and his own heat. This may, indeed, sulve 
the problem of Arctic exploration, enabling 
the intrepid explorer to carry with him 
his means of comfortable temperature, 3!)'l 
his ineffably brilliant light to illumine tle 
long Arctic night. Why not? The Twei- 
tieth Century is on the eve of great thinz: 

The perfect recognition, the entering i1\0 
the realization of the Divine Love, is, to tle 
soul, what the possession of the unspexs 
ably brilliant illumination and warmii «! 
radium is to the processes of life. 

“Thought is the wages 

For which I se!] days.” 
All the significance of a thousand yei's 
may be concentrated in an_ inst 
thought, as all the heat stored up in a! 
forests of the world is concentrate’ 
small quantity of radium. 

‘* His instant thought a poet spoke 

And filled the age his fame, 

An inch of ground the lighting str 

But lit the sky with flame.” 
It is intensity, not duration, tha‘ 
consequence. The entering into the |’ 
Love, the realization of what is mei! - 
the divine life, may be the work of 2 
ment and it may polarize the sou! [: 
the eternities in an unchanging 
giance and sublime receptivity to the | 
Spirit. Jf£a season of peculiar tria! > 
give this, shall it not, indeed, ) 
comed and shall not all who s!!: 
it thank God for the experience 
which His hand leads them an: 
is prophetically encompassed roun « 
by the legions of Angels? And eve! '' 
ever is it true that 


* We tread the Wilderness todas, 
The Promised Land tomorrow. 


Only by means of the long road throws) °°” 
Wilderness is the pilgrim led to the! 
ised Land! 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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—tThe radium clock of Harrison Mat 
English physicist, practically gives PO’ 
motion through the dissipation of 1° 
charged rays. A small quantity of radit 
ported in an exhausted glass vessel by : 
rod, is placed in a small tube, to the lowe! 
which is attached an electroscope of 
strips ot silver. The activity of te '" 
causes an electric current minus beta lr) 
transmitted to the silver strips, whic! gp 
until they touch the sides of the vess* © 
earthed conducting wires instantly @s0)" 
them and they fall together. This 's " ao a 
every two minutes, marking time in De’ | 
that duration, and theoretically the acto" this 
continue until exhaustion of the radium—') |, 
case computed to be thirty thousand years!” 
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Poetry. 


WHEN FROGS BEGIN TO SING. 
I. 
rhere is music in the meadows, a joyful sym- 
phony, 
‘he balmy air throbs with its merry ring; 
,.d Summer’s golden hours seem more with 
their delights— 
1: the evenings whea the frogs begin to sing. 
II. 
juese merry, Wingless songsters, they greet us 
year by year, 
th a Resurrection message in the Spring; 
ciim Winter’s gloom is banished and Nature 
dons new robes— 
-| about the time the frogs begin to sing. 


III. 
y >. hear them in the rushes along the purling 
stream, 
Ad from every pool they send a noisy din; 
«eet visions rise before us of Flora’s kiss and 
preath— 
\hen the choirs of the frogs begin to sing. 
IV. 
Passos and sopranos, teners with good lungs, 
These Nature minstrels all around us fling 
songs of bud and flower, vernal harmonies— 
\\ hich we welcome when the frogs begin to sing. 
JAMES D. KIMBALL. 





\orthampton, Mass. 


> 
——-Q>- 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air; 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 





You came to this linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly. 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining blissin the blue! 
God, give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


— 
> 


A WATER LILY. 


Oh, star on the breast of the river, 
Oh, marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall straight down from heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one? 


Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven. 
None gave me my saintly white; 
it slowly grew from the blackness 
Far down in the dreary night, 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace; 
White souls fail not, O, my poet, 
They rise to the sweetest place. 
—Mary Frances Butts. 


<Q 


A HAT-PIN. 
Oh, Reginald Van Buren lived} 
A very happy life, 
Until one day a gift he bought 
And gave it to his wife. 


The gift was just a hat-plin, but 
The head was an odd tint, 

A sort of brown enamel with 
A lovely reddish glint. 


Was Reggie’s wife delighted? Well, 
Delighted!—she was that! 

She cried, ‘* To match this hat-pin, why, 
I’ll have to have a hat! ”’ 


She got a hat to match the pin; 
To match the hat, a veil; 

And now we are but started on 
This very thrilling tale. 


To match the veil she got some gloves; 
To match the gloves, a purse; 

And from that moment, really, 
Things went from bad to worse. 


To match the purse she got a skirt; 
To match the skirt, a waist; 

To match the waist she got a cloak; 
All chosen with good taste 


To match the hat-pin. Then she bought 
Innumerable things, 

From lingerie to things you see, 
From shoestrings up to rings. 


To match this toilette all complete! 
The parlor was arranged; 

To match the parlor, next the house 
From basement up was changed. 


But when this transformation scene 
Was finished and complete, 

‘The dear dame thought the dwelling-place 
Was better than the street. 


And so she found a street to match 
Her dwelling and her gown; 

And then “ Alas, alack! ” she cried, 
“ The street aon’t match the town! ” 








Poor Reginald Van Buren stormed, 
While Mrs. Reggie cried; 

She had hysterics, got quite ill, P 
And pined away and died. 


L’ENVOI. 


So, husbands, now take warning all, 
Unless you'd live in strife, 
Give any mortal present but 
A hat-pin to your wife. 
—Harold Melbourne, in Lippincott’s. 


<< 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place ef fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak today?, 


We shall be so kind in the after-a-while, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought today? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

\nd to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth; 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown today? 
Ve shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 
! is sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
ut here and now do we our task ? 
es, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
What have we done today? ” 
» xon Waterman, In Christian Endeavor World. 








In a recent operation by Dr. Leraux of 
‘, twenty-five foreign bodies, including eight 
© spoons, were taken from the stomach of a 
“man of twenty-two. In an earlier opera- 
'n Odessa, thirty-five objects, such as a soup 
‘) 00 and a teaspoon, were taken from a woman 
''Qirty-two, while the stomach of a Baltimore 
< man had carried for four days 208 metallic 
‘cts, including twenty-two dog chains and 150 

‘, With 1070 grains of broken glass. 
One of New Zealand’s most singular curi- 
les is the so-called vegetable caterpillar, 
‘vcing @ recent specimen, W. F. Kirby, the 
lr 'lish naturalist, states that several large cater- 
b\lars of the familiés Cossidz and Hepialidz are 
XuOown to be infested by various parasitic fungi 
*' The genus Cordyceps, Fries, which convert the 
“hole of the caterpillar into a woody substance, 
‘nd then sprout from it to a length of several 
‘ches. The infested larve, usually growing to 
avout four inches, live like others until ready to 
assume the pupa state. Then they bury them- 
‘elves in the ground, die, and the fungus sprouts 
Upward, usually from the neck of the caterpillar, 
“otnetimes acquiring the length of nearly a foot, 
“nd rising up from the ground. Very rarely two, 
or even three of these filaments may sprout from 
“Single caterpillar, The natives eat the plants, 
Which have the flavor of a nut, and also burn 
“em for use as coloring matter for their tattooing. 





Miscellaneous, 


Greet-Aunt Janet’s Candlestick. 


In her day—mind you, I said in her da 
’ y—the 
= ay wae something of an oracle. Infallible, 
fact vagal : word—absolutely infallible. In 
shutting wa ony ere Plainly,” sald the colonel, 
ot whiske pon eye, and regarding his fifth glass 
right.” y Soda critically; “ she was always 
- wont tweet of it, sir,” I said, meekly. 
PB ae he. Ove with the colonel’s daugh- 
neta tele ot ose circumstances a father is 
the pein © contradicted. More than that, 
as speaking of a matter of family 
history; and the colonel’s family goes back to a 
time a little before William the Norman made up 
his mind to come over to England. 

“Her particular powers, my dear boy,” went 
on the colonel, “lay with the romantic. I’ve 
heard it said that all the lovers from all the 
country round used to come to her in their 
troubles and get good advice. That’s what they 
say,” added the colonel, with a wink; “ but, be- 
tween ourselves, Aunt Janet was probably a 
mischief-making, ,interfering old matchmaker. 
That is shown by the fact that she still troubles 
this earth when she should be reposing respect- 
ably somewhere else. One has to put up with 
this sort of thing, you know”—the colonel 
frowned and coughed and settled his neck into 
his shirt collar—“ one must put up with it when 
one belongs to an ancient family. And, after all, 
the old lady is never really troublesome. Pict- 
uresque, in a sense, and always keeps to the 
upper floors.” 

“‘ And this,” I said, pointing to a massive old 
silver candlestick on a side table—this is Great- 
Aunt Janet’s candlestick, eh?”’ 

“Yes,” said the colonel, frowning at it and 
shaking his head. ‘Perfectly ridiculous, of 
course; but it is said that whenever there is any 
love affair on hand the ghost of the old lady 
walks; that she carries the candlestick with 
which for some three-quarters of a century she 
lighted herself to bed,and that if one of the 
lovers meets her at that critical time, she gives 
him such advice as lifts him, so to speak ’—the 
colonel made a movement with his hands, as 
though dandling a large-sized infant awkwardly— 
“lifts him into the lady’s affections, or vice versa, 
But she is always accompanied by the candle- 
stick.” 

“It might be worth trying,” I said, half to 
myself; and just at that moment the door of the 
smoking-room opened and She came in. 

‘““Nota bad notion,” said the colonel with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Here, Dora, our friend here thinks of 
trying to get a tip from Great-Aunt Janet tonight, 
though what he wants to trouble her for I can’t 
for the life of me imagine.” 

**IT do assure you,” I stuttered, as she gave me 
her hand in saying good night, ‘* I don’t see what 
Great-Aunt Janet could have to tell me, and, of 
course, I shouldn’t.think of doing anything—” 

“Of course not,” she replied, with demure 
eyes looking into mine. ‘‘ But it’s a pretty idea.” 

She kissed her father—oh! adorable lips 
pressed for &@ moment against the stern, white 
mustache—and went out of the room; and I 
found, quite unexpectedly, that I could not 
sleep. 

I discovered,:too, that I had left my cigarette 
case in the smoking-room, and I had a dim no- 
tion that a cigarette might soothe me, and might 
drive out of my head certain vain dreams and 
fancies. For who was I that I should think that 
blue-eyed Dora should ever care twopence 
about me. 

I went down softly through the darkened-house 
to the smoking-room, and switched on the light 
there and looked about for my cigarette ¢age. I 
found it, and had just: slipped it into my pocket, 
when the remembrance of what the colonel had 
said brought to my mind the heavy silver. candle- 
stick. I glanced toward the spot where it had 
stood; and I saw, to my astonishment, that it 
was no longer there. Ina flash [ glanced quickly 
round the small room and realized that the thing 
was gone. And I knew, of course, in a moment 
what that meant. 

The ghost of Great-Aunt Janet had chosen 
that night for walking! ; 

Why? Was she such a sympathetic old creature 
that she had guessed my secret?—and could she 
give meany help or any advice? I remembered 
distinctly what the colonel had said; how he had 
suggested that the old lady came only when she 
was able to help alover. That was my desper- 
ate case; and onan impulse I determined that I 
would seek her and take ghostly counsel from 
her. Iremembered that she haunted the upper 
floors. 

I went up beyond the floor on which my room 
was situated and found myself in darkness. 
Then, suddenly, even as [ tried to muffle my 
footsteps, I saw a dim light in the distance—the 
light of a candle. Down the length of the cor- 
ridor there advanced toward me the stately small 
figure of Great-Aunt Janet; so real that she 
might have stepped straight out of her frame 
downstairs. She held the candle high, and I 
thought, looking at her as she advanced, what a 
presentable old lady she was. 

It took me a moment or two to find my tongue; 
and then, fearing that she might disappear be- 
fore I had time to state my errand, I claspedamy 
hands and blurted out what I had to say. 

‘“‘Great-Aunt Janet!—sweet Great-Aunt Janet! 
—have mercy upon me and help me! I love the 
dearest girlin all the world—and her name is 
Dora—and I haven’t dared to tellher so before. 
If you can show me the way—” 

“Jack, dear—if you would hold the candle- 
stick—”’ 

I caught the candlestick—and Dora. After a 
breathless interval, during which the lovely little 
face had been pressed close to mine again and 
again, and I had seen, even by that dim candle 
light, a look in the blue eyes I had never hoped 
to ste, she gave her explanation. 

“I was in love myself, Jack, and J thought 
there might be some other unhappy lover who 
wanted advice or—or consolation. So I thought 
1 would be Great-Aunt Janet—and I dressed in 
these things—and I came out—just in case— ss 

“In case I might be wandering too,” I said. 
“ Bless Great-Aunt Janet.”—Illustratec Bits. 














outb’s Department. 


DOODLEBUG’s BIRTHDAY. 


One fine morna little doodlebug 
Said to a bumblebee :— 

** You know It is my birthday, 
So come out and play with me. 

’T is a lovely day to crawl about, 
So hurry up, I pray; 

I’ve invited all the biggest bugs 
To buzz the time away. 

There’s the butterfly, so gaudy, 
With the wasp will surely come; 

They say that she’s in love with him 
Because he makes things hum; 

The mosquito, too, willsing a song 
As gay as the lark, 

And the firefly has promised me 
To light up after dark! ” 


Choral. 


So the little bugs all came along, 
Some crawling, others flying, 
Through the clover fields, where summer breezes 
Chased each other a-sighing, 
Tothat big bug town not on the map, 
But known to them as Snoodle-jugs, 
To celebrate the birthday of 
Their Old friend Doodlebugs. 


Now the Bumblebee looked angry 
As his friend called out the names 

Of the guests whom he’d invited, 
To assist him at the games. 

“ There are some whom you’ve forgotten,” 
Bumblebee buzzed haughtily; 

“ at least three of my warmest friends 
Ignored entirely! 

There’s the lady-bug, she gladly come— 
I know she’d like the chance— 

I met her in the summer 
At the honeysuckle dance; 

Tnen the beetle and potato-bug, 
The latter I admire— 

In fact I’m going to marry her 
As soon as crops expire!” 


Choral. 


But with the bugs now gathered there 
Dear Doodle was delighted— 
Atoned for slights and oversights 
And all mistakes were righted; 
And all sat down upon the ground, 








And sunned and buzzea in Snoodle-jugs 
To celebrate the birthday of 
Their old friend Doodlebugs! 


But the guests were badly seated, 
And poor Doodle in his fright 
Had placed Bum-bee upon his left 

Instead of at his right. 
Then, to covey his confusion, 


Drank so freely, Iam told, 

That he with the potato-bug 
Began to make too bold! 

This so enraged the Bumblebee 

: That them apart he tore. 

Then he flew at reeling Doodlebugs 
And stung him sore and o’er! 

The butterfly stood quivering by, 
Mosquito’s ceased to sing, 

For the bumble-bee, through jealousy, 
Had quite spoiled everything. 


Choral. 
And the little bugs all crawled away. 
The moonlight on the flowers 
Lighted the path through clover fields— 
The bluebells tolled the hours. 
No more they'll sizzle as before 
Through sunny haze In Snoodle-jugs. 
No more they’ll celebrate the birth 
Of poor old Doodlebugs. 





His Father Wouldn’t Like It. 


** Mister,” said the little boy to the farmer lean- 
ing over the fence, “the mule has run away and 
spilt my load o’ hay. Won’t you come and help 
me put it on the wagon again?” 

“ I will,” said the farmer, “if you will come 
over here fuss an’ he’p me git my cows out o’ the 
pastur.”’ 

“Oh,” said the little boy, “I’m afraid father 
wouldn’t like that?” 

“* Why wouldn’t he?” growled the farmer. 

‘* Because,” said the little buy, “he always 
taught me to look out for him first.” 

“ Where is your father?” asked the farmer. 

‘* Please, sir,” sald the little boy, “he’s under 
the hay ’—March Lippincott’s. 





An Essay on Water. 


A very original essay on water by a very small 
boy is quoted bya contemporary. He divides all 
water into four sub-headings—rain water, soda 
water, holy water and brine. ‘* Water,” he con- 
tinues, “is used for a good many things. Sailors 
use water to go to seaon. Water is a good thing 
to fire at boys with a squirt gun and to catch 
fishes in.’”’ But the strangest of all uses for water 
is this: “‘ Nobody,” he says, “ could be saved from 
drowning if there wasn’t water to pull them out 
of.” One is here reminded of, a similar essay on 
pins, in the course of which the boy writer sald 
that pins had saved many lives by people not 
swal'owing them.”—Ram’s Horn. 


in 


The Kiwi. 


In New Zealand is found the kiwi, a strange 
bird of the ostrich family. Ostriches have two 
toes, but the extinct moas had three toes; so also 
have the existing emus, cassowaries and rheas, or 
South American ostriches. The kiwi, however, 
differs from the other struthious birds in having 
four toes. Further, the kiwi cannot be said to be 
quite ostrichlike, for in size itis not larger than 
an ordinary barnyard fowl. It hasa small head, 
with a large and muscular neck and a long, 
slender bill, with the distinguishing feature that 
the nostrils are placed very close toitstip. The 
legs are short, but the muscles on the thighs are 
well developed and the feet are strong and 
powerful and provided with sharp claws. It is 
a bird devoid of any external trace of wings, 
and there is notrace of tail visible, while it is 
covered with long, narrow, hair-like feathers, 
and on the fore part of the head and sides of the 
face are straggling, hair-like feelers.—Chicago 
News. 
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Seal Whips Monkey. 


A seal’s intelligence is not the most striking 
characteristic of that amphibian, but this story 
from the San Francisco Chronicle shows that the 
creatures possess unexpected pugilistic possibil- 
ties. Jocko, the king-pin performer in Herr 
Geisler’s troupe of performing monkeys, made 
the acquaintance of Professor Rumley’s big per- 
forming seal yesterday afternoon in a manner 
that left the clever little monkey sadder, but 
considerably wiser. At feeding time Herr 
Geisler inadvertently left open the door of the 
monkey cage and the monkeys stood not on the 
order of their going, but in a flash were swarm- 
ing over every available space in the huge men- 
agerie. 

It was only after an hour’s hard work that the 
keepers managed to get their charges together, 
with the exception of little Jocko, who would 
hang by his tail and grin just out of the keepers’ 
reach. Atlast they succeeded in cornering him, 
and in desperation he leaped to the cage over 
the seals, atthe top of whitch was the opening 
through which the seals were fed. Finding his 
pursuers close upon him, he jumped into the 
cage and down upon the seals’ platform. The 
big performing seal resented the intrusion and 
proceeded to catch che monkey, now thoroughly 
frightened, between his huge flippers, alternately 
slapping and biting him. The teeth of the thor- 
oughly subdued monkey did not stop chattering 
for half an hour after Professor Ramley had 
rescued him from his plight. 
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How Teddy Helped. 


Teddy’s papa owns.a large cattle ranch. One 
summer there was a drought. The springs dried 
up, and the streams became trickling rills or dis- 
appeared altogether. The cattle wandered rest- 
lessly over the range in search of water. Teddy’s 
father sent to the nearest town and had men 
come with steam drills and i:on pipes to bore an 
artesian well, so that there would always be 
plenty of water for cattle. They bored down 
several hundred feet in hopes of finding an 
underground stream, but they could not do so, 
and had to give up the quest. They went away, 
taking their tools with them, but leaving—what 
greatly interested Teddy—a deep hole lined with 
iron pipe. He would take the board off the pipe 
and peer down, and then drop in arock and see 
how many he could count before it struck the 
bottom. 

One night after he had gone to bed he heard 
his papa talking to his mamma. He said: ‘“ Last 
winter’s blizzard killed scores of the cattle, and 
now this drought comes. They are suffering for 
water and better pasture. Itis all outgo and no 
income. I don’t know how long we can keep it 
up. Ina few years Teddy will be old enough to 
help me, but I can’t put a ten-year-old boy onthe 
round-up; nor keep him all day in the saddle, 
looking after the cattle.” 

Teddy did lots of serious thinking during the 
next few days. How he wished he could help 
his papa in some way! And the opportunity 
camein a way Teddy least expected. One day 
he walked over to where the men had bored for 
the artesian well. He peered into it, but it was 
as black as night. He gathered a handful of 
long, dry prairie grass, rolled it in a small piece 
of birch bark in which he had placed a piece of 
rock, lighted it and dropped it down the well. 
Then he put his face close to the edge and 
watched it blaze as it fell down and down. 

Suddenly a long red column of flame leaped 
upward with a rushing noise. Before Teddy had 
time to pull his head away, the force of the ex- 
plosion sent him rolling over and over away 
from the mouth of the well. The. flame shot 
high up and blazed fiercely for a moment or 
two. Teddy was terribly frightened. His eyes 
smarted, and he could see a bright red flame 
dancing before him in whichever direction he 
looked. With scorched hat and singed hair, he 
ran home as fast as he could. He told his papa 
what had happened. His papa went to the well, 
and when he came back he said, ‘“‘ Teddy, my 
boy, I think your accident is going to make our 
fortune. Our well has tapped a small vein of 
natural gas, and I think if we go deeper we shall 
strike oil.” 

So the well-diggers came out again and re 
sumed drilling. Before long theycame down to 
the oil: The oil came rushing out faster than 
they could save it. Teddy’s papa sold the oil 
well to an oil company for a good price, and with 
the money he bought aranch in another State, 
where there was plenty of pasture and water, 
and shipped his cattle to the new ranch. 

‘Teddy is learning all he can about managing a 
cattle ranch, because when he is old enough his 
father is going to take him in asa partner.—E. 
Lockley, in 8t. Nicholas. 











Historical. 


——The oldest dynasty on earth is represented 
by the present Mikado of Japan, Mutsohito, one 
of his ancestors having ascended the throne of 
this empire as early as 667 before the Christian 
era. His family occupied the throne uninterrupt- 
edly for a period of twenty-five centuries. The 
present ruler of Japan is the 122d of this line, 
while the first was a contemporary of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The oldest ruling family in Europe is 
that of Austria-Hungary, which dates from the 
year 952. 

——The thirteenth amendment, forever abolish 
ing slavery, having been ratified by three-fourths 
of the United States, was declared a part of the 
Constitution in December, 1865. It was neces- 
sary because the Emancipation Proclamation 
had only freed the slaves, and did not prevent a 
new establishment of slavery. 

——Copper became one of the great mineral 
productions of the United States in 1844. In that 
year the Indians at last gave up the country 
along Lake Superior, in northern Michigan, and 
exploration soon found it to be rich in copper. 
Companies were formed at once, and copper 
mining became a productive industry. 

——In the early days everything was not regu- 
lated for the people, as it is now, by the govern- 
ment and the law courts. Europe was still young 
then, and people had rough and ready means of 
dealing with one another, of buying and selling 
or giving goods and property and settling dis- 
putes. A glove, as it was very close indeed to a 
man’s hand, came in course of time to be looked 
upon as taking the place of the hand itself, and 
sometimes took the man’s place and was made to 
represent him. For example: To open a fair it 
was necessary then to have the consent and pro- 
tection of the great lord in whose country it 
was going to be held. Those who wished to 
open the fair would come to the noble 
man and petition him to be present. He 
might be very busy, or bored at the idea of 
having to go, yet he would know that it must 
be opened or his people would be discontented. 
3o he would say to the leaders of the people: 
“‘ No, my trusty fellows, I can’t open the fair in 
person, but I will send my glove to doit. You 
allknow my glove. Nobody has one like it in 
the country. It isthe onlyone my lady mother 
embroidered for me in colored silk and silver 
wire, and it hasa deep violet fringe. You can 
hang It above the entrance of your fair grounds 
as a sign that you are acting with my permission. 
If any one disputes your right or touches his 
master’s glove, I will attend to him, that’s all! ” 
- the glove would travel in state to open the 

air. 
——The Reprisal is said to have been the first 
vessel to have carried the Stars and Stripes. 

—Mrs. Sophie Mattern of Brooklyn while 
changing the frame of an old portrait has found 
behind the canvas a deed to land occupied by 
the present town of Carrollton, Mo., a town of 
four thousand inhabitants. Well-known lawyers 
who have looked up the title assure Mrs. Mat- 
tern that it is sound and worth $500,000. The 
deed, signed by President Monroe, Feb. 4, 1819, 
and granting to an ancestor of Mrs. Mattern, 
James Darden, veteran of the war of 1812, the 
Missouri land, isin a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Ithas been hidden behind the old canvas 
more than seventy five years, was almost lost in 
the Galveston flood, and at length arrived in the 
possession of Mrs. Mattern through Rev. Dr. 
Thorpeh, an old friend of the family, upon his 
death. A short time ago she decided to renew 
the frame, and discovered the deed. Investiga- 
tion ts said to have shown that the title was duly 
entered on the records at Washington. 

—tThe ship Union was built py Capt. Josiah 
Barker at the shipyard on Washington street, in 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1815. She was a vessel of 
620 tons. She was built for a privateer, but peace 
being declared about the time she was finished, 
she was altered into a merchartman. An upper 
deck was added to her and she was fitted for the 
East India trade. She proved to bea model of 
one of the best sloops of war ever in the navy. 


Gems of Thought. 


.--- Behold, if all should be spoken against thee 
could be most maliciously invented, what would 
it; hurt thee, if thou suffredst it to pass away 
entirely, and madest no more reckoning of it than 
ofa mote? Could it pluck as much as one hair 
from thy head?—Thomas a Kempis. 

.---Be brave, persevere in the fight, struggle 
on, do not let go, think magnanimously of man 
and life, for man is good and life is affluent and 
fruitful._—Morley. 

---- Wisdom is common sense in an uncommon 
degree.—Coleridge. 

.--- We shall gain nothing by our applaudings 
and praises of Christ,without a renewed nature.” 

.--. We cannot always succeed; but, if we fail, 
we can always fail—in good spirits.—R. L. Stev- 
enson. 

.---“* Your grip on success depends largely on 
the other things you are willing to let go.” 

...- When thou wishest to give thyself delight, 
think of the excellences of those who live with 
thee; for instance, of the energy of one, the 
modesty of another, the liberal kindness of a 
third.—Marcus Aurelius. 

.--- Politeness, or civility, or urbanity, or what- 
ever we may chose to call it, is the oil which pre- 
serves the machinery of society from destruction. 
—Dr. J. G. Holland. 

.---Do not be discouraged by your faults; bear 
with yourself in correcting them, as you would 
with your neighbor. Lay aside this ardor of 
mind which exhausts your body and leads you to 
commit errors. Speak, move and act as if you 
were in prayer. In truth this is prayer.—Fene- 
lon. 

.---Abuse is an indirect species of homage.— 
Hazlett. 

.---Self-trust is the first secret of success, the 
belief that, if you are here the authorities of the 
universe put you bere, and for cause, or with 
some task strictly appointed you in your consti- 
tution, and as long as you work at that you are 
successful.—Emersop. 

..-- Good qualities, like good steel knives, 
grow dull of edge unless they are used.” 


Brilliants. 


Each of us is like Balboa: once in all our lives 
do we, 

Gazing from some tropic summit, look upon an 
unknown sea; 

But upon the dreary morrow, every way our foot- 
steps seek, 

Rank and tangled vine and jungle block our 
pathway to the peak. ’ 

—Charles Henry Phelps. 


Strive always to be calm; be cheerful and sleep 
well; 

Delight in;music; much with little children dwell; 

With moderation eat; salute the opening day 

With glad “ good morning!” be it rosy dawn or 























gray; 

Thy burdens bravely bear, yet make thou no 
delay 

To help a feeble brother all the rugged way; 

Think not too much of self; nor idly fret and 
grieve 

That thou must all earth’s wealth and beauty 
some day leave; 

Trust thou in God, and in the holy footsteps 
tread 

Of those who live forever, though men count 
them dead.. 

Wise as the serpent, and yet harmless as the 
dove— 

Be thou like Christ in heavenly patience and in 
love. —Rev. Frederick R. Marvin. 


Still are we saying. “ Teach us how to pray ”? 
Oh, teach us how to love! and then our prayer 
Through other lives will find its upward way, 
As plants together seek and find sweet life aud 
air. 


Thy large bestowing makes us ask for more, 
Prayer widens with the world where through 
love flows. 
Needy, though blest, we throng before Thy door 
Let in Thy sunshine, Lord, on all that lives and 
grows. —Lucy Larcom. 
What’s the use of blaming others for the fault 
that is your own— 
What's the use? 
What’s the use of shifting burdens you should 
carry all alone— 
What's the use? 
Will it make your burden lighter 
If the world refuses to 





Weep about the home-made troubles 
That have made their home with you? 
What’s the use? 
—Denver Times. vj 


“ He that would thrive must rise at five, 
He that would thrive more must rise at four, 
He that would stili more thrifty be 
Must stir himself as early as three. 
He that would be more thrifty than all, 
Had better not go to bed at all.” 
—Mrs. Mary Martin. 


Rotes and. Queries, 


How Opors Move.—“S. A.”: That odors 
move with the air, or diffuse through it like gases 
and do not pass through it in waves, as sounds 
do, or in swiftly moving particles like the radium 
emanations, seems to be conclusively shown, 
Says Success, by recent experiments on the prop- 
agation of scents through small tubes. In such 
tubes there can be no general motion of the alr, 
and the rate of travel of an odor is extremely 
slow. That of ammonia took over two hours to 
get through a tube a yard and a half long. ‘Che 
presence of the ammonia could be detected 
chemically at about the same time that its smell 
was noticed. It seemed to make little difference 
in the speed whether the tube was held horizon. 
tally or vertically, or whether the odor moved up 
or down. 

THE FILIPINos.—* K. N.”: Filipinos is t° 
Spanish name of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and we use the word as pronounced 
aud spelled In the original language. This spell- 
ing is justified by the same rule of philology as 
that of many other proper names, i. e., Bor- 
deaux, Don Quixote, etc. The word Philippines 
isan Anglicized form, just as the names Munich 
for the German Munchen, Brussels for the 
French Bruxelles, and the like. 

JAPANESE PAPERS.—'N. R. E.”: Japanese 
oiled papers, made from the barks of trees or 
shrubs, are astonishingly cheap. As a cover for 
his load of tea when a rainstorm overtakes him, 
the Japanese farmer spreads over it a tough, 
pliable cover of oiled paper, which is almost as 
impervious as tarpaulin and as light as gossa- 
mer. He has doubtless carried this cover for 
years, neatly packed away somewhere about his 
cart. The “rikisha” coolies in the large cities 
wear rain mantles of this oiled paper, which cost 
less than eighteen cents and last for a year or 
more with constant use. But pechaps the most 
remarkable of all the papers which find a 
common use in the Japanese household are the 
leather papers :of which tobacco pouches and 
pipe cases are made. They are almost as touzh 
as French kid, so translucent that one can nearly 
see through them, and as pliable and soft as calf- 
skin. The material of which they are made is as 
thick as cardboard, but as flexible as kid. 

NEw FORM OF PHOSPHORUS.—“ Luther ’”’: 
The new scarlet-red phosphorus possesses very 
valuable properties. Itis not poisonous and is 
easily changed into new chemical combinations, 
so that it can be used for the most varied combi- 
nations. In this respect it resembles the yellow 
form, while as far as its nonpoisonous quality is 
concerned it is like the red phosphorus. Pro- 
fessor Schenck has succeeded in making 
matches, using the scarlet-red phosphorus, 
which are not poisonous and can be ignited 
everywhere, so that a specially prepared friction 
surface, as is the case with the Swedish matches, 
is not required. 

MILKSTONE.—“ D.”’: It is manufactured in the 
following manner: By a chemical process the 
casein is precipitated as a yellowish-brown 
powder, which is mixed with formalin. Thereby 
ahornlike product is formed. The substance, 
with various admixtures, forms a substitute for 
horn, turtle shell, ivory, celluloid, marble, amber 
and hard rubber. Handles for knives and forks, 
paper cutters, crayons, pipes, cigar holders, 
seals, marble, stone ornaments and billiard balls 
are now made of skimmed milk. The insolubility 
of milkstone, or galalith, its easy working, elas- 
ticity and proof against fire make it very de- 
sirable. Already twenty thousana quarts of 
skimmed milk are daily used for this purpose in 
Austria. 

THE BRITISH INCOME TAX.—“C.”: The in- 
come tax was introduced into England by Wil- 
liam Pitt in 1799 under the stress of the French 
war. It ceased in 1816, but was revived by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842, and extended by Gladstone 
in 1853. From being a temporary war-tax it has 
now become a permanent part of the British fi 
nancial system, and is resorted to by every 
Chancellor who finds himself in difficulties. Itis 
not such an inquisitorial tax as you would think, 
as over half—{ have seen, continues Sydney 
Brooksin Harper’s Weekly, it stated two-thirds 
—of the amount collected is not assessed directly 
on the ultimate payers, but at the source 
of origin. 1 own stock, let us say, in 
@ railroad and industrial company. The 
income tax is assessed on and _ collected 
from the railroad cumpany, in one sum, and the 
burden of it distributed among the stockholders 
in proportion to their holdings. My dividends, 
that is, reach me “less income tax.” In this 
way evasion is made extremely difficult, the pro- 
ductivity of the tax is largely ircreased, and its 
incidence is deprived of that personal element 
and that direct contact between the individual 
and the tax-collecting agency which are usually 
responsible for the unpopularity of imposts. On 
the whole, it is probably true to say that in no 
other way can the wealth derived from property 
and investments be so adequately, so regularly, 
and so equally laid under contribution. 

I. N. R. I.—‘* Student”: The letters are the 
initials of the words Jesus Nazarenus Rex Iuda- 
eorum, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 
This was the inscription over Christ’s head on the 
cross. 

















Popular Science. 


—Useful records of the joltings of different 
railway cars have been obtained by F. Omori, 
the Japanese-earthquake student, by means of 
tae seismograph, or earthquake recorder. 

— When the transformation of cities by elec- 
tric power and light is completed, we may expect 
the air to be practically as pure as that of the 
country. Itis estimated that the carbonic acid 
exhaled yearly by the people of New York city 
is about 450,000 tons, but that this is less than 
three per cent. of that from fuel combustion 

—-—A Kansas dental instructor points ou tha 
the teeth, the most indestructible o a anma 
tissues, have been strangely neglected as a means 
of identifying decomposed bodies. They have 
many peculiarities, and dentists could easily 
keep records showing the size and width of the 
arch, the size, shape and color of the teeth ; miss- 
ing or altered teeth; kind of fillings and loca- 
tion; gold crowns, bridges or artificial plates | 
and other features. Such records would be of 
special value to insurance companies, often sav- 
ing tedious and expensive litigation. 

——Experiments in coloring silk by feeding 
dyes to the silkworms date back sixty years or 
more. In the first trials greenish-blue and rose- 
tinted cocoons resulted from feeding indigo and 
madder, and many other coloring matters have 
been tried since—inostly with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Late attempts by C.de Labonnefon and 
others prove that this method of coloring silk is 
quite possible, perhaps even commercially prac- 
ticable, though not with all colorsor with all 
kinds of worms. 











Home Dressmaking. 
Gintes by Wav Masten. 








4749 Kilted Walking 4750 Child's Play 
i kirt 221030 waist. Apron, 2 to 8 yrs 
Kilted Walking Skirt. 4749. 

Kilted skirts are among the smartest shown and 
are always satisfactory when carefully cut and well 
made. This one has the very desirable merit of being 
so planned as to keep the plaits nearly straight and to 





avoid all danger of sagging and is eminently gracef .1 








ene Bae ta unnecessary bulk. The model is made 
aes rown Sicilian mohair stitched with corticelli 
me all materials in vogue for suits and skirts are 
— Y appropriate, taffeta, pongee, veili and all 
similar wools for the skirts of lighter weight, home- 
spun, Cheviot and the like for the heavier sort. 
Fe skirt is cut in twenty-one gores, there being’a 
e it at the edge of each which completely conceals 
© seam, and is laid in flat inverted plaits at the 
back. In order to get the best results it is basted to- 
gether and stitched fiat on indicated lines as illus- 
trated, !aced and finally bound together at the seams. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 13g yards zlor 27 inches wide or 7g yards 44 
inches {wide when material has figure or nap; 1J} 
yards 21, 1" yards 2/ or 63 yards 44 inches wide when 
_ wo neither figure nor nap. 
pattern, 4749, is cut r 
and 30-inch waist sath ee 





Child’s Play Apron Closed at Shoulders. 
4750. 

Simple aprons that really protect the frocks are 
among the necessities of the well chosen child’s ward- 
robe and are ever in demand. This one is eminently 
practical and absolutely simple, at the same time that 
it ischarmingly pretty and becoming. The model is 
made of white dimity and is simply stitched, but all 
materials used for aprons are correct, and if liked, 
the yoke can be made of embroidery or can be finished 
with ap embroidered edge. 

The apron is made with front and back and is joined 
to the yoke, which is made in two portions and is 
closed at the shoulders by means of buttons and but- 
tonholes. The back portion is straight at the ends 
but the front is pointed and laps over onto the back, 
as shown in the small cut. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 2 yards 36 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4750, is cut in sizes for girls of 2, 4,6 
and 8 years of age. 
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4752 Girl's Dress 





4761 Fancy Blouse with Guimpe, 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 6 to 12 yrs. 


Fancy Blouse Waist. 4751. 


Vest effects of allsorts are held extremely smart, 
and in addition, are becoming to by far the greater 
number of womankind. The very charming waist il- 
lustrated shows one of a novel and attractive sort, 
and inciudes also revers that give a graceful tapering 
effect to the figure, and a yoke which produces the 
drooping shoulder line of the season. The model is 
made of sapphire blue messaline satin, with vest, 
cuffs and yoke of cream Venetian lace, frills of Lierre 
and revers and belt of Rajah pongee in a slightly 
deeper shade of blue. 

The waist is made with a fitted lining that is closed 
at thecentre front. On this lining are arranged the 
tucked back and fronts and the narrow vest, the clos - 
ing being made invisibly beneath the revers at the 
left side of the front. The yoke is fitted by means of 
shoulder seams, and is arranged over the whole, its 
edges being concealed by the revers. The sleeves con- 
sist of tucked portions and circular frills, which are 
finished with straight frills of lace, and are arranged 
over the linings and cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide,4 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with | yard 21 inches wide 
for revers and belt, 1} yards of all-over lace and 3 
yards of lace for frills. 

The pattern, 475), is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Dress with Guimpe. 4752. 

The dress consists of waist and skirt and is closed 
invisibly at the leftside of the front. The waist is 
made with fronts and back, fitted by means of shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and blouses slightly over 
the belt to which it is joined. The sleeves are made in 
one piece each and are slashed at their upper portions, 
The skirt is cut in two pieces ard is gathered at its 
upper edge and aiso joined to the belt, which is made 
longer at the right side and closeu by means ofa har. 
ness buckle. The guimpe is a simple one, consisting 
of front and backs, thatjare faced to form a yoke,with 
full sleeves. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 44 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 
inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide,with 16 yards of 
banding to trim as illustrated and 13 yards 30 inches 
wide for guimpe, with 3 yard of yoking material. 

The pattern, 4752, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








4764 Misses’ Blouse 
Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


4753 Blouse Waist 
with Bolero, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Blouse Waist with Bolero. 47538. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Liuing. 


Boleros are g the few ies of dress that 
are almost universally becoming and are among the — 
most fashionable of all garments at che present time. 
This very attractive waist includes one that shows 
plaits over the shoulders, which give the broad line, 
and wide sleeves of elbow length that are most ef- 
fective over the full-puffea ones of the waist. As il- 
lustrated, the bolero and belt are made of antique 
green taffeta, trimmed with ecru lace and ball fringe, 
while the waist is of white mul! and matches the 
skirt; but bolero and skirt often are made of the 
same materia’, with the waist of some thinner fabric. 
Silk, wool, linen and cotton are also used, and all can 
be rendered charming, but nothing is lovelier than 
thelinen and mercerized materials which are very 
nearly legion. 

The waist consists of a fitted lining, which can be 
used or omitted as preferred, fronts and back of 
blouse, with fu'l sleeves, and the bolero, which is 
quite separate and is made with fronts, back and bel 
sleeves. The waist is full and blouses over the draped 
belt, the closing being made invisibly at the centre, 
and is finished with aregulation stock. The bolero is 
exceedingly simple, and is laid in outward-turning 
plaits, that fall over the armseye seams. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 2l inches wide, 4yards 27 inches wide 
or 2§ yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all-over 
lace and 3 yard of silk for belt; for bolero 23 yards 21 
inches wide, 2 yards 27 inches wide or lg yards 44 
inches wide, with 5 yards of banding and 34 yards of 
fringe to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4/53, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








Missses’ Blouse Waist. 4754. 
To be Made With Round or Scailoped Yoke and 
With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

Round yokes are always girlish and are peculiarly 
charming made long over the shoulders, after the pre- 
vailing mode of the season. This dainty and attract- 
ive waist includes one that can be made with either 
roundor scalloped edge and also can be made lined 
or unlined as preferred. The model is made of white 
mull, with yoke and cuffs of Valenciennes lace fin- 
ished with narrow frilis of the material, and is worn 
with a belt of soft stlk, the lining being omitted; but 
all the soft, simple silks and wool fabrics of fashion 
are quite as appropriate as the cotton and linen ones, 
and, with these, the foundation is always desirable. 

The waist consists of the smoothly-fitted lining, 
front and backs, with the deep yoke, and is closed at 
the back. Both front and backs are gathered at upper 
and lower edges and are either arranged over the lin- 
ing or joinedto the yoke. The sleeves are full and 
soft, with prettily shaped cuffs at the wrists. The 
neck is finished with a stock and at the waist is a 
wide belt, shirred at each end and ciosed by means 
of hooks and eyes. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is $3 yards 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 inches 
wide or 1§ yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all- 
over lace and 3 yard of silk for belt. 

The pattern, 4754, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassacB.ETTS PLCUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Trotting-Bred Work Horses. 


No family of horses has yet been pro- 
duced anywhere in this world that can be 
adapted to so great a variety of uses as the 
American trotter. He can be used for 
profit on the race track and in the show 
ring, for pleasure on the speedway, for light 
teaming, express and general delivery pur- 
poses in the city, for the cart, the plow, the 

_ harrow, the cultivator, the manure spreader, 
the mowing machine, the tedder, the hay 
rake and fork, and the family wagon in the 
country. He can be raised at less expense, 
and will perform a greater amount of labor 
in proportion to his weight and the amount 
of food consumed, than the Cleveland Bay, 
the Percheron or the Clydesdale. When 
care is used in the selection of sires and 
dams, he can outpoint the Hackney and ‘the 
French Coach horse, either in the show ring 
or on the road. 

There is no other horse that New Eng- 
land breeders can raise which is so sure of 
giving profitable returns. The heavy 
breeds of horses can be raised in the West, 
where forage is cheap, brought to New 
England, and sold for less money than it 
costs to raise them here, and still leave a 
profit to the Western breeder and dealer. 
The winters are so long and forage so dear 
in New England) that breeders here can 
never compete successfully with those in 
the West in raising slow, heavy draft 
horses, and should not be encouraged to 
make the attempt. 

With the stallions and brood mayes that 
breeders in New England now have, they 
can compete successfully with any breeders 
in the world in producing sound, handsome, 
stylish, good-dispositioned trotters and 
roadsters, that at maturity will be able to 
hold their own in most company. They will 
not mature so early as those raised in Cali- 
fornia and Kentucky. As arule, however, 
they are more tractable and docile, care less 
for trolley cars and automobiles, have 
better feet and legs, and if carefully used 
until matured, they will do good service and 
remain sound longer than those raised else- 
where. 

Trotting-bred animals that are not fast 
enough for the track or speedway generally 
make very satisfactory work horses. They 
are better adapted and more profitable for 
performing the usual labor on New England 
farms, and can pull a larger load in propor- 
tion to their size, than the heavy, sluggish 
Western horses. A pair of compactly 
made, well-fed and thoroughly seasoned 
trotting-bred horses that weigh 950 to 1023 
pounds each, will do more farm work of an 
ordinary nature than a pair of Western 
horses that weigh 1200 to 1300 pounds each. 
Tbe smaller, active, hardy animals are 
preferable for most all. kinds of farm work, 
excepting, perhaps, thé manuré spreader 
and stone drag, where the greater weight of 
the Western ones gives them an advantage. 

But even in that kind of labor a lead 
horse of the size and type of the smaller 
tretting-bred animals will make a more 
profitable team than 4 pair of large, heavy 
Western ones. 

The original Justin Morgan, founder of 
the Morgan family of horses, weighed only 
about 950 pounds, yet he could and did pull 
a heavier load, in the shape of a log on the 
ground, than a 1200-pound horse could start. 
The Sherman Morgan, a son of Jastin Mor- 
gan, and not as large as his sire, could pull 
a heavier load up hill on a sled, and on bare 
ground, than the large, heavy, team horses. 
Though inferior in weight to the large. ani- 
mals, the small ones, as a rule, are superior 
to them in the quality of muscle, and in 
nerve force, that quality which gives them 
weight-pulling ability. 

New England farmers will make a great 
mistake in trying to breed heavy draft 
horses. It will be much more profitable for 
them to select trotting-bred mares, that are 
good individuals, and mate them with trot- 
ting stallions that are bred in producing 
lines and have individual merit as well as 
breeding. The best of the produce of ‘such 
will sell for good prices for track, speedway 
Or carriage horses. The rest will make 
good, serviceable work horses, and farmers 
of New England will find it more economi- 
cal to use such, than to buy heavy, sluggish 
Western ones, that are not acclimated.— 
American Horse Breeder. 
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Most of the pacing stars of ten years ago 
are living. Star Boipter (1,59}) is in the 
stud at Rockport, O., while John R. Gen- 
ry (2.904) anu joe Patchen (2.013) are head- 
ing breeding establishments in Tennessee 
and New, York, respectively. Robert J. 
(2.014) is living in retirement in New Jer- 
sey, while Flying Jib (2.04) still shows 
much of his former speed on the roads at 
Pleasanton, Cal. 














The Thrifty Ayrshire Cattle. 

This breed of Scotch dairy, cattle origi- 
nated under the rugged conditions of Ayr- 
shire, and in their type and general char- 
acteristics they exemplify the form and 
quality which would be called for in a dairy 
animal required to make the ngost economi- 
cal use of their food and do the best under 
conditions too severe for finer and more 
delicate cattle. 

The head is slim, rather long in the face 
and surmounted with a horn not wholly 
devoid of strength; the neck somewhat 
short, is clean cut, though not delicate; the 
shoulder is sharp and the chest full and 
deep; the body is straight in jts top lines, 
slightly more compact than usually found 
in the dairy type, but has the volume which 
invariably results in large capacity for con- 
sumption and production. The hind quar- 
ter is moderately wide and covered with 
flesh, while the thigh is thin and the udder 
long and excellent in its proportion. The 
size and the placing of the teats is a feature 
which calls for careful attention in rank- 
ing representatives of this breed. 
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Profit in Fat Lambs and Wethers. 


Surrounded as you are with large cities, 
whose markets are the best in the world, 
your seaside resorts and inland boarding- 
places, where wealthy people spend the 
summer months, there will always be a 
great demand for the best qualities of lambs 
fattened for the summer markets. While 
lambs will not sell for as high prices at this 
time of year, there will, perhaps, be as 
great profit for most farmers, as the ex- 
pense of growing the lambs is not nearly so 
great as where the lambs are dropped in 
the fall and fattened for market in cold 
weather. The breed of sheep best suited 
for this purpose will be some of the dark- 
faced, thick-fleshed breeds, such as 
the Southdown, Shropshire or Hamp- 
shire, and the lambs should be dropped 
in March or April. They should be 
fed liberally until grass grows, so that 
there will be no check in their growth, and 
itis always advisable to have some addi- 
tional forage crops to feed them. Among the 
best will be a piece of rapé, sown near the 
pasture, and to which the lambs may have 
access at will. Care should be taken in 


found only near the lake shore. 








These dunes move slowly inland, driven by the wind, covering alike orchards, forests and cultivated crops. 
(Photograph by M. B. Waite, Division Vegetable, Physics and Pathology, Dept. of Agriculture.) 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE SAND DUNES OVER THE CULTIVATED FIELDS, ALLEGAN COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


They are fortunately 





purchasing the seed to buy only the Dwarf 
Essex variety, as that is the only kind suit- 
able for feeding growing stock. The lambs 
should be well cared for and sent to market 
in the very best possible condition. They 
should be docked when two or three weeks 
old by the use of docking pinchers heated 
to a white heat, and all lambs should be 
castrated. 

Another branch of sheep breeding which 
must always prove profitable is the growing 
of high-class wethers for the best city mar- 
kets. There has never been a surplus of 
good things, and the time will never come 
when the best grades of wethers, at from 
one to two years of age, will not bring a 
very liberal price. But, first of all, if we 
are to succeed as we should, we must have 
breeds of sheep that are suitable for the 
purpose we have in view. While ordinary 
sheep sell at an ordinary price, the best 
grades of well-bred mutton sheep always 
sell at a price that means a large profit to 
the purchaser. For winter feeding we have 
depended quite largely on corn silage and 
clover hay as roughage, with an addition of 
roots where possible, and for grain we al- 
ways depend on oats, bran and oilcake, and 
avcid feeding any of the heavy mutton 
breeds of sheep corn in a grain ration. 
Conditions which now exist throughout 
the world go to prove to us that the future 
of sheep breeding in the older States of the 
East is bright.—Frank D. Ward, Batavia, 
N. Y. 
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A Garden Farm. 


Inthe garden we grow for market cur- 
rants, pie plant, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
cabbages. Lately we have launched out into 
the onion culture. Wehave now what we 
term our onion, sweet corn and lima beans 
truck pa‘ch. The last season we raised 
one hundred bushels of onions, quite a few 
bushels of lima beans and some sweet corn 
in this patch of 25x50 one-fourth acre. 
Where we have our onion patch now very 
little was raised for yearson account of it 
being a meadow too low and no underdrains. 
This is now all changed. It is drained with 
six-inch seconds terracotta tiling and with 
stone on top of tiling at some places, and, 
without exaggerating, I will here make this 
assertion, viz.: There is no better and more 
productive piece of land than this to be 
found anywherein Buffalo valley. On this 
plot of ground, twelve acres, we raise one 
hundred bushels: of wheat, from ten to 
twenty bushels of rye, with potatoes to sell 
and keep, quite a good deal of corn and hay 
and fodder enough for six cows and two 
horses. We do not, as a general rule, grow 
oats, unless, on account of the weather, we 
fail to get our fall seeding out. This hap- 
pened last season, when in the spring we 
were compelled to sow oats. We raise one 
hundred bushels oats from 17-10 acres drill 
measure.—C. M. Sanders, Vicksburg, Pa. 
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Tools fore Pruning. 


We generally use a saw for large limbs. 
We find the Lee pruner a very useful tool. 
It is very advantageous for cutting off the 
smaller limbs and the twigs where they 
need heading back.—C. M. Hooker, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

I would rather use a medium-size butcher 
saw, changed to wood saw with saw-set 
file, than anything I have ever tried yet. 
They are usually strong, if good quality, 
and with little nicer blade, and will run 
through more readily than a thicker blade. 
—E. Van Deman, Washington, D. C. 

I use a good stiff saw about eighteen 
inches long, with a brass-bound handle. 
Teeth not too fine, about seven to the inch 
is satisfactory. I also use for shortening in 
branches a heavy draw-cut shear with wood 
handles about two feet long.—N.T. Mann, 
Barker, N. Y. 
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Good Corn and Grass. 


The best corn land in my experience is 
sandy loam with a clay subsoil. A gravelly 
subsoil will also produce good corn. It isa 
good plan to plow deep enough to mix some 
of the clay with the soil. 

To get the best results, the land should be 
turned over in the autumn, that the action 
of freezing and thawing may pulverize and 
lighten. Thorough working of all kinds of 
land is essential to bring out all their prop- 
erties. Oneof the main causes of only a 
partial crop is that we do not finish what 
we have laid out to do, and one great reason 
for the neglect is that we try to cultivate 
too much land; more than we can properly 
fertilize and keep free of weeds. If these 
are alone toripen their seeds they will not 
only reduce the growing crop, but seed the 
land for other years. 

We cannot cultivate our crops too often. 
Stirring holds moisture and lets in to the 
soilthe sun and air, the main dependence 
for plant growth of any kind. You know 
the old saying, “‘ A little farm well tilled,” 
etc. Concentrate! what we do, do well, 
therein lies our success. 

The best grass land I have is a heavy, 
black soil with some mixture of clay, the 
clay predominating largely. Thirty-one 
years agol started into clear up a rough, 
stony piece of nearly two acres. It was 
very wet and was covered with large rocks. 
I dug two open drainson the sides and two 
covered drains through the middle, also 

side drains. This gave the land good drain- 
age. I then blasted down the rocks. The 








land was too full of stones to plow, soI used 
a sharp spike harrow to tear up the sod, 
filled up the depressions with loam, then 1 
gave the land a good dressing from the 
barn cellar, and seeded down with redtop 
and herd’s grass. I got a fine catch, and the 
following year when the herd’s grass was in 
full bloom, it stood four feet high over the 
entire piece. It was, indeed, good to look 
upon, and those who passed that way re- 
marked the beautiful sight, where a year 
before only a low and worthless herbage 
grew. Every other year, or once in two 
years, I give this land a topdressing, and it 
still gives good crops, most always two 
crops a year. This I call natural grass land. 
Corn will give better returns on drier and 
higher land, and not so much subject to 
early as late frosts. Summer fallow to im- 
prove grass land that has run out is the 
cheapest and gives the best returns in a 
series of years, seeding down again in 
August. JOHN FIsK. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 

Bee-Keeping for Boys. 

The boy setting up in business as a 
keeper of bees need not lay out much 
money, save the expenditure for his colony 
or colonies of bees. Five or six dollars will 
cover the cost of all the implements he will 
need in his work. Dozens of devices are on 
the market which will. save the bee-keeper 
time and labor, but since at the outset of 
his career as a bee-keeper the average boy 
has more time than money, it is pretty safe 
to advise him to pass them by for the time 
being, and merely purchase a smoker, a 
wax extractor and a few queen-introducting 
cages for usein establishing new colonies 
of bees. 

Inasmuch as honey constitutes the junior 
bee-keeper’s stock in trade, and it is im- 
portant for him to realize as largea sum as 
possible from its sale, it behooves him to 
use care in removing it from the hive. The 
filled combs when removed from the bees’ 
workshop must be immediately pla¢ed ina 
tightly closed tin can in order to guard it 
from ‘‘robber bees.’’? When it is removed 
to the extracting room the caps are re- 
moved from the cells and the honey is ex- 
tracted. The machine for extracting the 
honey consists of a large can within 
which a sort of metal basket revolves. 
When the honey has been removed, the 
combs are returned to the hives to be re- 
filled by the bees. Some bee-keepers sell 
the combs instead of returning them to the 
hives, but this is a very costly way of doing 
business in so far as the bee-keeper is con- 
cerned, for it requires twelve or fifteen 
pounds of honey to produce one pound of 
comb, and yet the price of wax is seldom 
more than three times that of extracted 
honey. A boy can inaugurate a bee-keep 
ing enterprise at any season of the year, but 
the spring is the best time, as it gives the 
young bee-keeper an opportunity for observ- 
ing more closely the work of these industri- 
ous little creatures.—Smail Farmer. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Secretary Wilson is a strong friend of the 
American beet. He has great faith in the 
sugar beet as a sugar proposition and as an 
adjunct to both the live stock and dairy iu- 
dustries. 

The ordinary beet-sugar factory is enor- 
mously expensive, costing from half a mill- 
ion dollars up, and the question of getting 
the beet pulp, after the sugar is extracted, 
back to the farm to be utilized as stock feed, 
isa serious one. In probably the majority 
of cases it cannot be done economieally. 
Many of the beets are shipped into the big 
factories from far distant farms, some of 
them a hundred miles away, and it is obvi- 
ously impracticable to ship the pulp back 
for feed. But the secretary’s beet sugar 
experts are looking into the feasibility of 
establishing numerous small plants at a cost 
of a comparatively few thousand dollars, in 
which the preliminary process of sugar ex- 
traction can be accomplished,in other words, 
where crude beet sugar can be made. If 
his idea can be worked out in practice it 
will mean a wonderful advance in both 
American sugar making and cattle feeding. 

‘* For instance,’”’ said he, “if they could 
have one big refining factory in the middle 
of the State of lowa, and then a great num- 
ber of small plants throughout the State to 
reduce the beets to crude sugar, it would en- 
able the farmers to utilize their pulp to 
great advantage and would tremendously 
stimulate sugar-beet growing.. 

“‘The most we are doing now in beets,”’ 
he continued, “is in growing beet seed. We 
must grow all our own seed in this country. 
We will keep home half a million dollars # 
year and we will have better seed:’ We can 
grow the best beet seed in the world, jas we 
grow the best beets.”’ 

** Better even than the German seed of the 
long unpronounceable name?”’ . 

**Oh yes, far better. We can grow better 
beets in America, richer in sugar, and 
bigger tonnage per acre. American farmers 
have grown beets with twenty-eight per 
cent. saccharine, and thirty-eight tons per 
acre. The question now lies with the 
farmers. The average yield is far too low, 
eight tons per acre. Our people must grow 
more tonnage. If we can grow an average 
of fifteen tons per acre, we will not then 











need any protective tariff, fifteen tons an 











acre and eighteen per cent. sugar. That 
will beat the world.” 

** How much of fact is there in the state- 
ment made by the opponents of the beet 
sugar industry that the American farmer 
will never make a successful beet grower, 
that he will not get down on his hands and 
knees nor permit his wife and children to 
do so to ténd the beet plants the way the 
foreign growers do ?”’ 

“Nothing. Our early growers made a 
blunder. They tried to cultivate beets with 
the hoe. They imported Europeans and 
had their beet crops hoed and weeded by 
hand. The hoe does not cultivate deep 
enough. After the planting and the thin- 
ning, everything should be done with the 
horse cultivator.’’ 


The Bureau of Animal Industry has pre- 
pared a short statement describing an im- 
portant discovery and treatment for milk 
fever in cows, which, as a matter of fact the 
author, Dr. John R. Mohler, says is not a 
fever at all. This affection of the udder 
which attacks old nursing cows has hereto- 
fore yielded in only about sixty cases out of 
a hundred to what is known as the iodine 
treatment.; The new treatment is simply in- 
jecting sterilized air into the udder, an ex- 
tremely simple and inexpensive operation, 
but which proves successful in ninety-seven 
per cent. of the cases treated. It has been 
extensively practiced by the manager of the 
Biltmore Estate, and is of general usage in 
the Island of Jersey of the channel group. 


The congressional.resolution to. print one 
hundred thousand “horse books ”’ fell by 
the wayside last session of Congress, and 
the consequence is that the Department of 
Agriculture has received hundreds of re- 
quests for this bulletin which it cannot 
meet, the department’s own funds available 
for its publication having been exhausted. 
The Government horse book and the cow 
book appear to be in wide demand among 
farmers. These volumes are obtainable only 
from congressmen and senators. ‘* We have 
had to refuse thousands of requests for 
these books,’”’ said Mr. G. F. Thompson, the 
editor of the Bureau of Animal Industry. I 
presume if we had them we could dispose of 
a hundred thousand copies of each a year. 
They seem to be extensively read.’”? The 
cow book is now being revised and enlarged 
by the bureau, prior to the publication of 
another edition. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Have Plenty of Sweet Corn, 


Sweet corn requires a rich, deep soil 
thoroughly plowed and harrowed before 
planting. It should be planted as soon as 
danger of frost is passed, the rule practiced 
by the Indians said to have. been when oat 
leaves were as large as a squirrel’s ear. 

Make the rows 34 feet each way and drop 
three or four grains of corn every four 
inches, covering the seed about three inches 
deep. Cultivatiun consists in keeping the 
surface of the earth loose and mellow and 
killing the weeds. The cheapest way todo 
it is to use a light harrow before and after 
the corn‘comes up,'and when a crop becomes 
too large for this treatment use an improved 
fine-tooth cultivator. 

For general planting, sweet corn is by 
some preterred to the field varieties. When 
there is a market near by, the grower has 
two or three strings to his bow. Hecan 
sell the earliest and best ears for table use, 
and feed the surplus or overripe ears to his 
milch cows, for which purpose some milk 
farmers reckon the corn worth five cents 
per dozen when the milk is sold at retail. 
For late planting the medium sweet kinds, 
like Crosby, may be planted well into June 
in the latitude of Boston, and in some 
seasons in early July, and mature 
a crop ripe enough for table use or en- 
silage. But for late planting some stimu- 
lating fertilizer should be used to offset the 
late, cool nights that tend to check growth 
the latter part of the season. By planting 
in succession from May to July, this most 
delicious of vegetables may be had most of 
the time through late summer and early 
fall. The first planting should be Narra- 
gansett Corey or other extra early sorts. 
Excelsior or Stowells planted at about the 
same time with the early kinds will be 
ready for use by the time the early varieties 


are too ripe. 








Keep the corn hoes sharp as well as the 
mower knives, and all machinery tightened 
up and looked over, thus avoiding losing 
bolts and valuable time.—H. G. McGowan, 
Geiger’s Mills, Pa. 
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ofhim. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Adve tis 
ing. The large Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you see in this engrav" 
IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE §@ Postage Prepaid 
Sap IP YOU ANSWER THESE 8 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GS " 
Let.—Sew Mach Steck OF AIS Kinds Bo You Own! Bnd.—Heme Pager In Which You Saw This Offs 


} INTERNATIONAL STOOK FOOD CO., Minscapelic, Binn., U. 5. * 








} Fastest Harness Horse in the World . 
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